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To James Hilcrove, Eſq. 


Congratulate you too, my dear 
8 1 Hames, with all my heart. One 


conqueſt thus gained over your- 


K. N ſelf, is of more importance 


to you than all the admonitions that can 
be given you. So much more powerful 
is the teſtimony of your 'own reaſon, and 
the conviction of your own ſenſes, than 
Vol. V. B all 
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all the maxims and axioms of all the wiſe 
men that ever lived. I rejoice with you, 
believe me, that you have eſcaped doing 
any thing that muſt give you pain on re- 
flection. How much more noble is it in 
you to warn unwary innocence from the 
paths of vice, than to lead it into the 
road of deſtruction. It is God- like to fave, 
to protect, to defend; it is the attribute 
of the enemy of mankind to deſtroy, to 
betray, and to ruin: it is, without doubt, 
meritorious to reſiſt and combat our paſſions; 
if poſſible, to quell them. Yet it is no more 
than our duty. And is there any command 
ſo glorious and ſo eaſy, as that which en- 
.Joins us to do as we would be done by, 
and only directs us to do juſtice. The 
Turks haye a ſaying among them, which I 
cannot help admiring. © The moſt excel- 
<« lent of all virtues,” ſay they, is purity 
« of intention. Juſtice for an hour is 
te better than devotion for a year.” What 
a moral does this little adage contain ? and 

I have 
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I have no doubt but the upright man hall 
be more juſtified in the fight of his Creator, 
than the Devotee or the Sectariſt. Which 
is there of us that would not fly out into a 
rage, to find another man attempting to 
ſeduce his wife, his daughter, his ſiſter, or 
his niece? But which of us does nof en- 
deavour to ſerve others ſo? Where is the 
Juſtice in this? You have made ſome re- 
compence to the woman whom you un- 
happily ruined : I hope ſhe will profit by 
your bounty; but if ſhe does not, you 
have one crime the leſs to reproach your- 
ſelf with, As touching Miſs Whately, I ſhall 
do every thing in my power to promote 
your good intentions towards her, and I 
ſuppoſe matters muſt be exactly as you 
have ſtated them, elſe Lady Stanton is the 
laſt perſon in the world that would enter 
into your head to place her with. If her 
brother ſhould not be reconciled to her, I 


believe I have intereſt enough to get her 


received at Stanton Hall. Thus much for 
B 2 your 
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your affairs; now for ſome of my own. 
The neighbourhood of his miſtreſs, is 


cauſe of joy to the lover: it is otherwiſe 


with me. Though ſo near Matilda, I am 
not able to ſtir out, am forbidden her ſight, 
and left in ſolitude, to the indulgence of 
my own thoughts, with nothing to chear 
me. What may be the iſſue of this affair 
is beyond my knowledge. But ſhould it 
not be ſucceſsful, I ſhall be plunged into 
miſery. I have indulged a , paſſion that 
was delightful in the beginning, that pro- 
miſed much pleaſure in the purſuit, held 
forth the greateſt  proſpe& of happineſs in 
the completion of it—now it wears. another 
face. It is darkened with doubt and ſuſ- 
picion; it is attended with misfortunes and 
diſappointments, and the uncertainty of 


ſucceſs damps my hopes, though it cannot 
extinguiſh my love. Winter has now com- 


menced his cruel reign, the country is de- 
prived of its beauty, and has . loſt its 
charms; but to a ſickly diſtempered mind, 

like 
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Lozy, STANTON. 5 
like mine, it is quite indifferent what livery 
it wears. The pomp of the bloſſomy 
ſpring, the pride of ſummer, and the 
wealth of autumn, are equally diſregarded 
by the heart not at eaſe. Mine has long 
ſought for reſt without finding it; when it 
will arrive 1 know not, but it will be ex- 
ceedingly welcome whenever it comes. It 
is now, ſince I ſaw Matilda, ſomewhat 
above two months. To review that time, 
and find it filled with anxiety, with trou- 
ble, and a thouſand nameleſs griefs, which 
only thoſe who love can experience, is a 
melancholly. conſideration z but to look 
forward, and ſee but little hopes of any al- 
teration for the better, is ſtill more griev- 
ous, Perhaps you will tell me, that theſe 
woes which afflict me, are all of my own 
creation, and that I ſuffer deſervedly. Oh 
no, Hilgrove | ſurely love is involuntary, 
we cannot reſiſt the impreſſion : elſe, who 
would deſerve pity that ruſh'd willingly 
into a ſtate ſo full of uneaſineſs. The only 
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light 1 have to lead me through this 
wilderneſs, is the promiſe ſhe has made 
me, that Miſs Atkins will give me ſome 
account of her if F defire to learn. Can 
ſhe doubt it. Alas it is the buſinefs, the 
employment of my life I have no other 
thoughts than what ſhe is the ſubject of, 
no ideas that do not originate from her. 
Thus I live, my dear James. May you 
never experience the miſeries of hopeleſs 
love: ©1997 5h 

If you ſhould go into Thompſon's neigh- 
bourhood, make it your buſineſs to ſee 
him, and inform me how he is. It is a 
long time fince I have heard from him, 
and he is a man whom I moſt truly reſpect. 
Succeſs attend thee, my dear Hilgrove ; 
may you be as happy as I wiſh you. 

GEORGE BENSON, 


LETTER 


. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
To Roztar AsSciiL, Eſq. 


HE family of Greenhill Park re- 
turned to London about a week 


ago, and I am once more at liberty. The 


conſtraint to which Matilda enjoined me 
was leſs irkſome upon that account than 
any other. Was it only for her on fake 
that ſhe deſired me to be concealed, that 
my appearance might not give room to ma- 
licious tongues to blaſt her reputation? or 
did ſhe fear that I would have revenged 
myſelf upon Lord Averſton for his de- 
ceit ? Did ſhe fear for him, and therefore 
hide me? Yet it was her deſire, and let it 
proceed from what cauſe it may, the readi- 
neſs of my obedience will ſhew her how 
much I eſteem her commands. As it is 
from Miſs Atkins I am to learn every thing 
I can know of Matilda, I perſuaded Mr. 

B 4 Man- 
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Mannerſley to introduce me to her family. 


He complied, and I had the pleaſure of a 
converſation with the friend of Matilda. 
Miſs Conyers is gone to London, and 
* when can you expect a letter from her f* 
In a week's time.“ 
It is an age of uncertainty ; but ſhould 


_ * ix come ſooner, may 1 hope you will 


give me notice of it?“ 
If poſſible.” 
Perhaps you are unacquainted with 


« the anxicties of a lover. It may be that 


* your breaſt has been free from the darts 


of the revengeful deity. But yet you 
« have compaſſion and pity.” 


„Mr. Benſon may command my ſer- 


66 vice.” 


This was too general, and I attempted 
to draw her into a particular converſation 
which might ſerve to diſcover the ſenti- 
ments of her friend. But ſhe was too wary, 
and whenever I turned the diſcourſe that 


Way, ſhe always found means to diſengage 
herſelf 
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herſelf from it. I took my leave, entreat> - 
ing her to favour me with a meſſage, itſhe 
ſhould receive a letter before the time ſhe 
mentioned; or that I would again wait 
ons her at that time, to know what com- 
mands Miſs Conyers had for me. Though 
I had promiſed I had not patience to at- 
tend the expiration of the week, bur paid 
another viſit to Miſs Atkins. I was ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſhe juſt had received a letter from 
Miſs Conyers. 

Has ſhe, done me the honour to men- 
tion my name?“ 

* Your doubting it ſhews you are un- 
e acquainted-with my ſweet friend, When 
&« you ſhall have experience of her ſincerity, 


her truth, the ſtrictneſs of her word, 


which is inviolable; her untainted ho- 
« nour, you will hold it little leſs than a 


„in to form a ſuſpicion of her.“ 


6 Ah, J do not, Miſs Arkins, I do not; 
« but will you permit me to expreſs thoſe 
« 17 that now agitate my boſom, I 


— k now 
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know not but ſhe may have changed her 


« mind, and have offered ſome reaſons for 
« ſo doing. Excuſe my impatience. Your 
„ zeal for your friend is truly commenda- 
ble, but that prevents my knowing 
« whether ſhe yet remembers me.” 

She does.” 


« Thouſands of thanks to her for fo © 


« doing. But what fays ſhe? How is 
= mer” 

It is impoſſible to anſwer ſo many 
« queſtions at once; but I will read you 
* that paragraph of the letter which con- 
e cerns you. Her own words will pleaſe 


vou better than any others.“ 
She read: 


referred Mr. Benſon to you, my 
dear Caroline, to inform him what is be- 
* come of me, ſhould he be deſirous to 
„% know. How weak and erroneous muſt 
* my conduct appear to you, my ſweet 
« friend! But I gave that gentleman a pro- 
" miſe to let him know where he ſhould ſee 
cc me 
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« me in London, which though it eſcaped 
« me in the hurry and agitation I was then 
« im, I muſt comply with it, imprudent as 
« it may be, and though it may leſſen me 
ein your opinion, and make me cheap in 
© hig— 

J could not forbear interrupting her. 

« Ah! then ſhe muſt think meanly of 
«© me, to ſuppoſe 1 could miſinterpret her 
* condeſcenſion, or judge amiſs of her 
„ kindneſs. You know her heart, and 
% perhaps have heard her mention why 
* ſhe ſhould imagine me capable of ſuch 
e bafeneſs. If ſhe has told you her rea- 
“ ſons, I beſeech you inform me, that I 
„ may alter my conduct, and purſue the 
<« path that will lead to her good opinion.” 

What ſtrange creatures you men are! 
Nou are not contented that we ſhould 
wave that delicacy and reſerve which be- 
* longs to us, but you expect every thing 
* your own way at once. Ought not you 
eto be ſatisfied that Matilda makes good 
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her promiſe, and tells you where you 
may ſee her; which, if you conſidered 
* rightly, is an acknowledgement that ſhe 
<« deſigns to meet you. What would you 
© have more? 

Nothing, nothing: you have convinc- 
« ed me that 1 am unreaſonable: but tell 
© me where, dear Miſs Atkins, tell me 
„ where?” 

Have patience, and you ſhall be in- 
<* formed.” 


She reſumed the reading Matilda? s let- 
ter: | 


This promiſe has thrown me into ma- 
* ny difficulties, and did I not hold my 
* word ſacred, there are many ſtrong rea- 
<« ſons which almoſt perſuade me to refuſe 
« fulfilling it. Yet I will ſee him, be- 
e cauſe I have promiſed it; though ſuch 
« a proceeding, ſhould it. come to the 
“ knowledge of my aunt, will afford her a 
« freſh excuſe for-perſecuting me. 1 ſhall 
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c alſo ſuffer myſelf to be expoſed to the 
60 family where I muſt ſee him, and lie un- 
« der the imputation of carrying on a 
« clandeſtine intrigue, and give room for 
« ſlander to ſay things of me, that my 
« ſoul ſhudders at. I am extremely un- 


« happy, and my granting an interview 
« to Mr. Benſon will nor, ; I fear, remove 


my uneaſineſs. He will hear of me in a 


« fortnight's time if he enquires after Miſs 
Clinton, at Mr, Clinton's, in —— Street, 
„ Berkeley ſquare. The die is caſt: and I 

« will ſee him, though perhaps it may be 
the laſt time. The ſuſpicions that he 

« lies under, and which he refuſes to clear 
« up, prevent my taking a ſtep which 

might be juſtifiable only, as his charac- 
e ter is unimpeachable.” 


She ftopped. 
© Do not end here, Miſs Atkins: there 
remains ſomewhat yet to read.” 
: 411 14 <li 
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That does not relate to you,” POR 


ſhe, ſmiling. 


«© Yet there may be eemething bon 


e which 1 can pick ſome hope.” 

„Nou would not tempt me to betray 
te my friend's ſecrets, and my own. Is it 
not enough that ſhe will ſee you?“ 

« It is more than I deſerve, I will con- 
«« feſs : but yet ſhe may ſpeak more favour- 
„ ably of me in another place; and that 
« you conceal from me.” 

It was all in vain: I could not prevail 
on her to acquaint me with Matilda's ſen- 
timents of me; nor could ſhe penetrate the 
veil of obſcurity which I have caſt around 
me, though ſhe tried in every manner ſhe 


could to make me acknowledge ſomething. 


My anſwers were general, and ſhe could 
not obtain the ſatisfaction ſhe wiſhed. I 
promiſed to call again upon her, to receive 
her commands before I left the country. 
I follow the lovely maid Aſgill, I fly to 
ber feet: if ſhe knew how ſincerely I loved 
her, 
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her, ſhe would not heſitate to declare her 
boſom was inſpired with a mutual paſſion. 
Perhaps it is not; but fince this letter is 
arrived, I will not deſpair: Does ſhe not 
promiſe to fee me? Does ſhe not give me 
an opportunity of breathing out my vows 
to her ? Perhaps ſhe will pity, it may be 
love me. This perſonated character will 
ſoon be needleſs : I am tired of it : but if 
it has occaſioned me ſome misfortunes, if 
under this appearance I can gain the heart 
of Matilda, it will be the ſource of all my 
Joy. It is now come to a point, and a 
few days will convince me of the truth of 
her ſentiments. What rapture will it be 
to find her heart touched with the ſame 
flame in which mine is conſumed ! to learn 
that ſhe eſteems, that ſhe loves me! The 
thought is beyond expreſſion delight- 
ful; what muſt the reality be? Let me 
not be diſappointed, kind heaven; for if 
I ſhould, it would' be inſupportable. My 
heart would not be able to bear the ſhock, 

and, 
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and, incapable of ſuſtaining the load of 
grief that would enſue, muſt burſt, It is 
not to be borne even in imagination. Man- 


nerſley, to whom I have imparted ſome 


ſmall ſhare of the intelligence 1 have re- - 
- ceived, gives me the greateſt hopes, and aſ- 


ſures me of ſucceſs. O Reilly, to whoſe 
friendſhip I am much indebted, yet 
doubts ;, and from the experience he has 
had of the fickleneſs and inconſtancy of 
the ſex, fears that I ſhall fail as he did. He 
ſeems extremely concerned at my leaving 
the country, and foretells that we ſhall not 
ſee one another again. He laments the 
narrownelſs of his fortune, that will not 
permit him to. accompany me; aſſuring me, 


that next to his brother he eſteems me, 


ſhort a time as we have been acquainted. 
I would aſk him to go with me to London, 


if I could do it without offending his deli- 


cacy. Some method may be contrived. 
If he is informed that his company will be 
of ſervice to me, and that I ſhalt ſtand in 

1; need 
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need of his aſſiſtance, it may prevail on 
him. Your letters will find me for the fu- 
ture at the accuſtomed place in London. 
There rather ſhould. I hope to meet you. 
When I ſee you again, perhaps, my dear 
Aſgill, you will have reaſon to congratu- 
late me, and acknowledge, that all your 
ſuſpicions of my ſucceſs were ill founded. 
Matilda is virtuous as ſhe. is fair: but kind- 
neſs will heighten her charms, and the bluſh 
of love will throw a as over all hex 
beauties. . 

Adieu. * 
_ GeorGe BENSON. 
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. * letter, dear Rogers, miſſed. me 

in the country, but followed me 

to London, where I now am. It aſtoniſhes | 
me, 
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me. And ean you tamely ſee the girl 
you love taken away before your face ? 
You do not love her, that is plain, or 
you would not have been ſo quiet. What 
is it to you, engaged in the purſuit of 
happineſs, whether Thompſon is of an 
irreproachable ſife or not. You cannot 
tell either, but that Charlotte will be as 
fond of you when ſhe is ſeparated from 
him. But whether ſhe was or no, nothing 
Hould prevent my trying: if I was not 
happy, I would take care ſhe was not, 
or he either, But there is every proba- 
bility in your favour; and his hopes 
once deſtroyed, yours revive. I cannot 
conceive where you picked up thoſe ſil- 
ly notions, which your letter abounds 
with. | 

„% You love her too well to make her 
e unhappy :” and, You cannot think of 
„ prejudicing a man who has never 
done you any injury.” 


You 
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You put me out of all patience : has 
not he taken Charlotte from you? Is 
not that an injury? Does not he pre- 
vent the enjoyment of your wiſhes? Is 
not that an injury? Has not another 
woman a prior right to the vows and 
ſervices, by which he has gained your 
miſtreſs ? Has not he injured her then, 
and do you heſitate whether you ſhall 
revenge it or no? Away with theſe ſcru- 
ples : awaken Louiſa's jealouſy, and in- 
form Charlotte of her lover's deceit : 
your love, the intereſt you take in 
her happineſs and welfare, will be a 
ſufficient excuſe for you to avoid the 
charge of intermeddling impertinently in 
other perſons concerns. Do this, or loſe 
Charlotte for ever. I have hitherto 
thought that you were a man of more 
reſolution than to be frightened at 
trifles, or than yield your miſtreſs to 
any man. The bold and brave ever 
force the applauſe of the fair, and gain 


their 
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their hearts. The timid and cautious 
muſt always loſe them. Henceforth ne- 
ver mention her name to me: for I ſhall 
always laugh. at thee, and conclude you 
only dreamed you were in love, when 
you refuſe to embrace the means to gain 
her, though it was encompaſſed with 
dangers, and beſet with difficulties, and 
though your life or that of your. anta- 
goniſt, were put to the hazard. Tell 
me no more of it: for either your paſſion 
or your reſolution is not ſtrong enough, 
to oppoſe the dangerous face of your 
affairs. Mine are not in a very good 
train. I am unfortunate as well as you. 
But you ſuffer by negligence; whilſt all 
my care, my vigilance and aſſiduity will 
not avail or put me in a better condi- 


tion. I have been indiſpoſed, and that 


has occaſioned my not writing to you 
before. My laſt letter took notice of a 
ſuſpicion I had conceived, that a fellow 
in the habit of a countryman had ſome 

ſort 
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fort of acceſs to Matilda. This I de- 
termined to be reſolved of: and one morn- 
ing when ſhe had riſen particularly ear- 
ly, I placed ſpies to watch her, and 
rouſed Sir Marmaduke and Lady Grigſ- 
by, who attempred to ſurpriſe her one 
way, whilſt 1 attempted to prevent the 
fellow's eſcaping the other. But ſhe out- 
witted us all; for 1 ſtopped a ſuſpici- 
ous-looking Iriſhman, and was deter- 
mined to make him give an account of 
himſelf, when I found my piſtol ſtruck 
out of my hand by a country fellow, 
whom I think was the very man I was 
looking after. Another piſtol which 1 
had about me, I thought had luckily 
done his buſineſs; but it only went 
through his cloaths, and he in return 
I ſuffered a violent 
contuſion in my head, and the raſcal eſ- 
caped : and though I offered 100 guineas 
reward for him, he was not to be found. 
This confirms me in the notion, that it 
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was ſomebody in diſguiſe, perhaps Ben- 
ſon, for I could not ſee his face, and 
the Iriſhman was well known by Sir 
Marmaduke Grigſby. A diſappointment 
of this nature affected me greatly: and 
1 kept my room for two or three days, 
to ſee whether Matilda's humanity would 
induce her to have any pity, or at leaſt 
to ſhew any for me. But it was of no 
effect. She appeared to be totally un- 
concerned at this affair: but I will be 
hanged if ſhe was not a party in it. Eve- 
ry paſſion in. my breaſt is intereſted in 
this purſuit now, and if ever I have 
any power over her, ſhe ſhall feel it. I 
would attempt a Coup de maine, but ſhe 
is too well ſupported for me ever to 
hope for ſucceſs. But I will not quit 
her till every hope is extinct. If ſhe will 
not yield to me, I will be as obſtinate, 
and plague her. I have been enquiring 
after Benſon, and find there is ſome myſ- 
tery in his conduct. He is not in town 
I be- 
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I believe, but the people where he lodges 
give no fatisfaftory anſwer to any one 
that enquires about him. His ſervant is 
there, and tho* many ways of tempting 
him have been tried, there have been 
none Capable of making him open his 
lips on the ſubject we want to know. 
All that can be done is to watch Ma- 
dam, and if ſhe ſhould contrive to ſee 
him any where, it will not remain a ſe- 
cret to me. Would I could learn that 
you engaged with the ſame earneſtneſs: for 
though I am unfortunate, there is no 
reaſon that you ſhould be ſo, Farewell, 
my dear Will, believe me intereſted in 
your affairs, and that I would do every 
thing to. ſerve you. Follow my advice 
and be proſperous. b 
Thine, 
AVERSTON. 


LE T- 
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LET TER LXXVIIL 
To Georce BENSON, Eſq. 


RECEIVED yours, containing the 
hiſtory of the unfortunate O Reilly, 
Unhappy man! I who know the ſcorn 
and have experienced the contempt that 
waits on poverty, feel more truly for his 
woes, and ſympathize in his diſtreſs. 1 
long to be acquainted with him, to heal 
the wounds made by the arrows of af- 
fliction, to pour balm into the ſores of 
his heart. Let others ſeck the great and 
hunt after the powerful. Be it mine to 
ſele& the wretched, to viſit the miſerable : 
happy, if my aſſiſtance can relieve” them, 
if my cares can conſole them, or if I 
can bid them hope for happier days. 
This is the employment of humanity. 
The ills of the body may be borne, 
however grievous; there 1s a continual 
hope of receiving aſſiſtance from the 
power 
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power of medicine, that enables us to 
endure them. But @ wounded ſpirit who 
can bear? that is the moſt irremediable 
of all evils, and what few concern 
themſelves to alleviate in others. Of 
all thoſe flights which pain a gene- 
rous mind, thoſe which ariſe from a 
knowledge of his poverty hurt him moſt. 
There is ſomething more intolerable in 
that ſuperiority, which wealth gives, than 
in any other. We can leſs patiently put 
up with thoſe contemptuous inſults, which 
the opulent eternally and inhumanly 
load the indigent and the neceſlitous 
vith, The generous and noble heart is 
often oppreſſed . with poverty, while 
meanneſs and villainy exult in wealth. 
But if ever fortune ſhould throw poor 
friends in your way, prevent their diſtreſ- 
ſes, nor put modeſt and ingenuous want 
to the trouble and neceſſity of aſking 
what they ſtand in need of. The noble, 


the generous Plinv, one of the brighteſt 
VOL. V. & charac- 
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characters of antiquity, expreſſes himſelf 
on this head, in a manner becoming his 
uſual benevolence. © Volo eum qui fit 
« yere liberalis, contribuere patriæ, pro- 
„ pinquis, affinibus, amicis, ſed amicis 
„ pauperibus.” He who would be truly 
generous ſhould contribute to his country, to 


his dependants, to his relations, to his friends, 


but above all to his poor friends, Few 
are thoſe who think in this manner, and 
fewer who act up to it. Anaxagoras, 
noble, rich, forſook every advantage of 
life for the ſtudy of philoſophy. Pericles 
the firſt and beſt orator of Greece was 
his ſcholar, and the greateſt man then 
in Athens. Anaxagoras wanting the ne- 
ceſſaries of life in his old age, reſolved 
to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles hearing it, 
flew to his houſe, and intreated him to 
renounce his melancholly reſolution. 

«© When one wants a lamp, replied 
the philoſopher, one takes care to ſup- 


* ply 
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e ply it with oil, that it may not go 
out.“ 

I think it is Cicero, who adds the re- 
flection. 

« How much more noble had it been 
ein Pericles, to have prevented that re- 
« proach of his maſter's, by ſupplying 
e his neceſſities, than to have applied to 
« him when it was too late.” 

When you become poſſeſſed of for- 
tune, of power, let it be your buſineſs 
to ſupply the lamp with oil. A man 
lays up a treaſure in his friends by his 
generoſity and benevolence, where theives 
cannot break in and ſteal, neither can 
the moth or ruſt deſtroy them; they are 
engraved in indelible characters on grate- 
ful hearts, and what ſhall obliterate them ? 
Whilſt other men of rank and fortune 
are a prey to ſharpers by their follies, 
or to the wicked by their vices, be it 
yours to build yourſelf a laſting fame, 
and an eternal happineſs in the ſupport 


ws and 
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and defence of the virtuous, the poor 
and the deſolate, againſt the vicious, the 
rich, and the powerful: there are many 
of both ſorts, and the latter, like pikes, 
prey on their own ſpecies; only with 
this difference, that the human tyrants have 
the greater enjoyment in the exertion of 
their abilities to deſtroy. 

But to return to the ſubject that lies 
neareſt your heart, and which I perceive, 
from your manner of writing, has robbed 
you in ſome meaſure of reflection. Re- 
member, Benſon, the hour of pleaſure, the 
moment of delight, the - primroſe path of 
dalliance, may induce a man to believe that 
all the remainder of his life is to be of a 
piece with the beginning of it. But that 
flowery path will lead to the thorny road 
of diſguſt, Familiarity will make thoſe 
beauties cheap in your eye which you now 
praiſe ſo much; and Matilda, the much- 
admired, the lovely Matilda, in a few months 
will ceaſe to be the object of adoration, 


She 
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She will become common, ſtale; and your 
nicer appetite will ſeek another fair. She 
will be neglected and deſpiſed. This muſt 
be the conſequence of marrying too early; 
for uſe will make us deſpiſe what is moſt 
beneficial to us. Sharp as this problem 
may appear in theory, it is a true one in 
practice, which every day convinces us of. 
Think then, ere you proceed further in 
winning this young Lady's affection, upon 
what foundation your regard for her is 
built. If it is the vain deſire of your heart, 
if it is that paſſion which the poſſeſſion of 
the beautiful object will cool, or perhaps 
totally extinguiſh; fly her, I beſeech you, 
and. make not both her and yourſelf miſer- 
able. If it is founded on the conviction of 
your ſenſes, on the teſtimony of your rea- 
ſon, which prefers her before any woman 
you have hitherto ſeen; if you are ſure you 
can ſpend your life with her, and can form 
to yourſelf the proſpect of living happily 
together in a ſtate of old age, when Time 

C4 ſhall 
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ſhall have diveſted you of the bloſſoms of 
youth, and the face of your fair Matilda 
ſhall be wrinkled, when the ardency of de- 
fire ſhall be ſoftened into a tender friend- 
ſhip, marry her : make her your wife, and 
and may every bleſſing that crowns the 
nuptial ſtate be yours. But examine your 
heart before you make the determination. 
Deceive not yourſelf; but, by ſearching 
into the reality of your inclinations, lay the 
foundation of your future happineſs. 


Adieu. 
Yours ever, 
R. AsGI1LL. 
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To R. AsciLL, Eſq. 


C7 OUR letter, much-eſteemed friend, 
came not to my hands till after I had 


ſeen Matilda, From the moment I knew 
| ſhe 


L. 


nd, 
had 


new 
ſhe 
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ſhe would ſee me in London, I made every 
preparation for an interview that was ſo 
important to me. As 1t was my intention 
to prevail on O Reilly to accompany me, 
there was no other method of doing it but 
telling him, that his preſence would be of 
the greateſt ſcrvice to me. His regard 
overcame the ſcruples of his delicacy, and 
he bore me company. When the time of my 
probation was elapſed, I repaired to Mr. 
Clinton's : my name gained me inſtant ad- 
miſſion ; and addreſſed Miſs Clinton as 
an acquaintance, whom I came to pay my 
compliments to on my return to town. For- 
tunately ſhe was alone, and I had an opportu- 
nity of aſking her concerning Miſs Con- 
yers, She told me ſhe expected to ſee her 
every moment, It was not long ere ſhe 
came. An univerſal trepidation ſeized me, 
nor could I behold the lovely maid without 
the greateſt emotion. A conſcious bluſh 
augmented her beauty. The tranſparent 
veil of baſhful modeſty heightened the 
24 charms 
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charms it was intended, but in vain, to 
conceal. Miſs Clinton afforded us a pri- 
vacy for communicating our thoughts to 
each other, by abſenting herſelf. 

How much am J indebted to you, Miſs 
Conyers, for giving meanopportunity,once 
* more, of aſſuring you of my affection, 
* of declaring to you, that your lovely 
* xdea has been ever uppermoſt in my 
* thoughts; and that ſince our laſt inter- 
« view peace has been a ſtranger to me. 
But thus to behold you again, baniſhes 
the remembrance of my ſufferings ; and 
« I am once more happy.” 

« T could not refuſe this ſatisfaction to a 
« Gentleman who has endured ſo much 
% upon my account. I heartily rejoice at 
* your eſcape from Lord Averſton's male- 
% volence. I ſuffered greatly for that af- 
fair; and the riſque I ran then, ſhould 
e teach me more prudence than to venture 
* to incur my aunt's diſpleaſure, and the 


* ſcandal of the world, again. But the 
« fulfilling 
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e fulfilling of the promiſe I made you has 


« led me into the ſame error once more. 
Lou wiſhed to ſee me. The conſequen- 
ces of this meeting will be fatal to me, if 
« diſcovered ; and it will be impoſſible for 
e them to be frequent. I have complied 
with your deſire ; and beg to know why 
you requeſted it.“ 

« Ah, Matilda! your own heart would 
have informed you, if I had been fortu- 
nate enough to have touched it. If it is. 
* my only happineſs, my chief delight, to 
„ behold you, to hear the muſic of your 
voice, to view the ſplendor of your eyes, 
do you wonder that I ſhould. requeſt to 
« ſee you? When my heart labours under 
« a load of inexpreſſible cares, when my 
e ſoul is filled with. love and tenderneſs, are 
« you ſurpriſed that I want to pour out my 
« yows at your feet, and incline you to 
«* pity me? Yet, Matilda, my intreaties, 
have been unſucceſsful, as yet you have 
been regardleſs of them. I want to make 
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“you ſenſible of my ſincerity and my love. 
« You credit neither, and I have the 
* mortification to find that I muſt be 
„ wretched.” 

« You accuſe me unjuſtly, and your 
« own heart muſt bear teſtimony to the 
<« truth of what I aſſert. Can you ſuppoſe 
would thus appoint to meet you, if [ 
« was inſenſible to your addreſſes? Do you 
* imagine I would run the riſque of being 
«expoſed without having ſome inducement? 
« No, Mr. Benſon; you fee, and ungener- 
« ouſly triumph over my weakneſs.” 

« May happineſs forſake me, if I would 
« for a world create you a moment's unea- 
e fineſs. Think not ſo unworthily of me, 
« gentle Matilda. I wiſh to poſſeſs your 
« affection, to gain your heart, It is the pur- 
« ſuit of my life; the prize of my happineſs. 
« Blame me not, if anxiety and doubt 
« ſometimes prevail, and that, fearful of 
« my own demerits, I dread the loſs of 
that which is dearer to me than my ex- 


« jſtence. 
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« jſtence. I am ſenſible of your conde- 
« ſcenſion, and thank you for it: from 
my ſoul I thank you. The momentary, 
« the tranſient pleaſure I experience in the 
e enjoyment of your company, is the ray 
« of ſunſhine that gilds my days, and 
e brightens the horrors that the apprehen- 
« ſion of not being agreeable to you ſur- 
* rounds me with. Bur even this is fatal 
to me: for I retire more enamoured from 
« your preſence; and every time I ſee you 
only ſerves to render it more impoſſible 
for me to live without you.” 

“ Suppoſe, Mr. Benſon, that I ſhould 
* confeſs myſelf not indifferent to. you, 
„what could I hope from it? My aunt 
vill never conſent to our union; and will, 
perhaps, put a ſtop to it, by prejudicing 
* my other guardian againſt you.“ 

* Is not Sir Marmaduke Grigſby your 
guardian? 

At that moment we were aner 


The moſt important, the molt intereſting 
C 6 conver- 
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converſation I have yet had with her was 
moſt unhappily broke off by the entrance 
of Miſs Clinton. No other opportunity 
had l of ſpeaking to her that evening, ex- 
cept requeſting her to fix a day to meet 
me again. She appointed next Tueſday : 
perhaps that day may make me bleſt, 
bleſt beyond my hopes, if it affords me 
the moſt diſtant. proſpect of being put in- 
to the poſſeſſion of Matilda? That even- 
ing your letter, containing ſo many juſt re- 
flections, came to my hands. I have paid that 
attention to it which your kind and friendly 
admonition ſo truly deſerve. I have fol- 
lowed your advice, and examined my heart 
with a coolneſs and candour not common. 
in men of my age. In the May of youth. 
J have looked forward into futurity, and 
find that my happineſs 1s centered in Ma- 
tilda, My reaſon approves a paſſion 
founded on the pureſt ſentiments and the 
trueſt affection. Alike endearing will be 


the 
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the ſunſhine of youth, or the winter of 
age that is ſpent with Matilda. Charming 
tho? her perſon is, and calculated to inſpire 
love, it is not that alone which has enſlav- 
ed my heart: her good ſenſe and ge- 
nerous principles will create admiration 
when deſire is no more. 


Your's, 


GEORGE BENSON. 
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LETTER LXXX. 
To GEORGE BENSON, Eſq. 


HEN I wrote to you laſt, dear 
Benſon, I did not think: the ſub- 
jet of my next epiſtle would have been 
ſo melancholy as it muſt be; but I will 
proceed regularly to inform you of what 
has happened. 


The 
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The letter to Miſs Whateley's brother 
was much better received than ſhe expect- 
ed it would be. His wife was dead; he had 
forgotten, and was willing to forgive her 
elopement from his family. She was de- 
fired to come and take the charge of his 
houſe upon her, and was aſſured that ſhe 
ſhould meet no reproaches for her former 
conduct. This letter ſhe communicated to 
me, and accepted of my offer to convoy 
her down to her brother. This pleaſed 
me, becauſe had ſhe not been candid in 
the account ſhe had given me of herſelf, 
I might have been able to have traced out 
where ſhe varied from truth. Her con- 
ſenting to it therefore was a teſtimony of 
her veracity. My addrefſes were more ſe- 
rious than before, and ſhe very frankly 
acknowledged they were not diſagreeable 
to her: aſſuring me, at the ſame time, that 
ſhe would not forget my kindneſs in re- 
ſcuing her from Mrs. Lewis. On our ar- 
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rival at her brother's, ſhe introduced me 
as a gentleman whom ſhe was under many 
obligations to: and I was well received. 1 
was obliged to ſleep one night at his houſe : 
and obtaining permiſſion to wait on her 
again, removed the next morning to Mrs. 
Thompſon's. The ſervant who firſt ap- 


peared had ſuch horror in his looks that 
aſtoniſhed me. 


« What's the matter, friend,” faid I, 
« that you wear this look of affright.” 


My maſter, Sir!” He could ſay no. 


more. 


„What is the matter with your maſ- 
« ter 7” 


He had not time to anſwer my queſtion, 
for Mrs. Thompſon ruſhed out from an ad- 


joining parlour: her eyes were ſwollen 


with tears: her face and manner were ex- 


preſſive of the agony of her mind. 
« Oh, Mr. Hilgrove !—” 


She 
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She had no further utterance : but clap- 
ping her hands together, ſhe fell back into 
the arms of a ſervant. I ran to aſſiſt her. 
A young Lady, whoſe beauty was conſpi- 
cuous even through her tears, ſat in a cor- 
ner of the room, ſenſeleſs with grief, im- 
moveable as a Niobe—all tears. This 
ſcene of diſtreſs and woe ſo unexpected, 
ſtruck me with ſurpriſe. I had ever a great 
reſpect for the good old Lady, and Thomp- 
ſon was beloved by us bot. 

« For heaven's ſake explain to- me this 
te melancholy ſcene. What is the cauſe 
4 of this woe?“ | 

My maſter,” ſaid one of the ſervants, 
« is dying. He received a wound laſt 
<« night, that the ſurgeons cannot cure.“ 

« Oh heaven's! Can he be * FT 

« ] believe he may.” 

Inform him I am here, and deſire to 
« fee him. I would . it him by 
« a ſudden appearance.” 


3 I fol- 


fol- 
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I followed the ſervant up ſtairs. My 
poor friend lay extended on the bed, pale, 
feeble, and ghaſtly : his hair clotted with 


blood, and his eyes almoſt ſunk in eternal 


night. 
Friend of my youth,” ſaid he, with a 
low and broken voice, thou art come to 


receive my parting breath. Come near 


* 

I approached him without ſpeaking, 
and took his chilled hand between mine. 
I looked at him, but utterance for my me- 
lancholy ſenſations was denied me. He 
preſſed my hand. 

It gives me great ſatisfaction to ſee you 
«in this hour. Would to God my noble 
friend was here, that I might teſtify my 
* regard and affection for him with my dy- 
ing breath: but you can aſſure him that 
„praying for his happineſs and welfare 
were the employment of the lateſt mo- 
ments of my life.” 


6c He 


| ———————— 
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He is, and ſo am I ſufficiently aſſured 
« of your regard for us: but tell me, dear 
*« Thompſon, tell me what was the cauſe 
of this melancholy, this dreadful ſcene.” 
The ſtory is too long to tell you 
* now, but Lord Stanton will inform you 
of it all. I have written part of a letter 
* to him, but have not been able to finiſh 
« it, Encloſe it to him when you ac- 
« quaint him with my death. The part 
of the ſtory he does not know I will 
© endeavour to inform you of, if there 
e is ſtrength enough left. I have brought 
e all the woes that have befallen me on 
e myſelf. The indulgence of a paſſion, 
« which I ſhould have repelled and imo- 
e thered in its birth, is the cauſe of my 
« death. Yet death is pleaſant to me, 
& when it removes me from the reproaches 
% have ſo juſtly merited from thoſe whom 
„ have injured. The Lady, I ſuppoſe, 
« you ſaw below Charlotte was, 
„ while I had life, the joy of my eyes, the 
delight 


_ NO — 
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« delight of my heart, and could I form 
« 4 wiſh to live, it is only for her; but the 
« firſt paſſion I had conceived was for ano- 
« ther, and ſhe alſo lives; lives to find 
« me faithleſs and perjured. She has re- 
e proached me with my conduct, and my 
heart, which bears teſtimony to her merit, 


and is conſcious of the wrongs ſhe has 


« ſuffered, could not ſupport the charge. 
The conviction of guilt was more than 
« I could bear. Aſhamed and confuſed I 
« fled her preſence, which I could not en- 
„dure. Who could have made her ac- 
«* quainted with the defection of my heart 
« I knew not; but it was not to be denied, 
« for it was true.“ 

*« Some enemy to my peace has created 
* me this uneaſineſs,” ſaid I; © but per- 
« haps Charlotte knows not of my infide- 
« lity,” 

„My hope was vain: Charlotte re- 
* proached me alſo. He who could be 
« falſe to one would be unfaithful to all. 
wt 1. 
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„Her eyes no more beamed with kindneſs, 
* no more the {mile of love ſat on her lips. 
Cold, eſtranged, averſe, ſhe refuſed to 
« hear me plead my excuſe. She would 
e not even look on me. *Twas the abſence 
of the ſun when all is darkneſs, night, 
and horror. My ſoul ſunk in deſpair. 
In vain I importuned her to believe me 
true to her. She would not, and up- 
e braided me with making her a partner 
„jn my guilt. The poor Louiſa pines in 
“ ſolitude, forſaken and undone : ſhe is 
„ imprecating curſes on my head, as the 
t ſeducer of the man ſhe loves. Return, 
% Mr. Thompſon, to the feet of her, whoſe 
life depends upon the D of 
„ your vows and promiſes.“ 

« She would not permit me to peak 
Rage took poſſeſſion of my boſom. No 
longer was I guided by the dictates of 
prudence or diſcretion.” 


s of 


( It 
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< It is impoſſible for me to live,” ſaid I, 
« while Charlotte frowns on me; but I 
« will not die alone.” | 

I made enquiries, and learned that Mr. 
Rogers had been here unknown to me, 
and had a private converſation with 
Charlotte : there was no room to doubt 
any longer. He had told her every thing, 
in order to render himſelf amiable in her 
eyes, and make her averſe to me: that 


evening I learned he was again ex- 
pected. 

He comes to triumph over me, to 
« exult in my fall, to deprive me of my 
„ miſtreſs and my happineſs. Alas, there 
is no more happineſs for me. He has 
„ poiſoned her ear, and ſhe no longer 
gives credit to what I ſay to her: ſhe 
thinks that mine are the words of de- 
e ceit. It is not to be born. And ſhall 
« I not revenge myſelf upon the author 
«* of my miſeries?“ 


I loaded 
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I loaded my piſtols, and hid myſelf 
in order to watch his coming. Charlotte 
had appointed to meet him in a field 
adjoining to the garden, where there was 
a little walk cloſe to the hedge. I ob- 
ſerved all her motions, and followed her 
unnoticed to the place of appointment, 
hiding myſelf behind the hedge, where I 
could overhear the greateſt part of their 


converſation. It turned entirely on me, 


and the deſerted and neglected Louiſa. 
It ſeems that Mr, Rogers had made him- 
ſelf extremely buſy in the affair, and 
carried meſſages between Louiſa and 
Charlotte. I heard the latter aſſure him, 
that ſhe would do every thing in her power 
to reſtore the former to her peace; and re- 
queſted him to inform her of that reſolu- 
tion, and that ſhe would never permit my 
addreſſes again. I know not what Rogers's 
reply to this was, for they were at a diſ- 
tance from me; but had that not been 
the caſe, ſo great was the tumult in my 
2 | boſom, 
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boſom, that it deprived me of underſtand- 
ing. Rage, and a deſire of revenge were 
all that 1 could turn my thoughts to. They 
ſoon after parted, and went different ways. 
I purſued the ſteps of Rogers, and ſoon 
overtook him. 

Stop,“ ſaid I, © and face the man vou 
have fo baſely injured.” 

„What want you?“ demanded he, with 
an imperious voice. 

« I want to tell you what a villain you 
* are, who wantonly, and without provo- 
cation, ſeek ſo induſtriouſly to deſtroy 
* my peace.” 

e deſire not to be interrupted,” and he 
went forward. 

* Infamous coward! who dare do a 
thing you are aſhamed, or afraid to de- 
« fend.” 

* This is language I cannot bear, and 


* you will oblige me to purſue methods 
that I do not chuſe.“ 


“Here, 
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Here, here,” ſaid I, producing the pil. 
tols, © take your choice. One of us muſt 
« fall; either you who have treated me ſo | 
« ill, or I, who care not how ſoon I leave a 
« world, which you have prevented my en- 
« joying any happineſs in.“ 

4] want not to take your life.“ 

« That is a mean, unmanly refuge. 
« Oblige me not to uſe you as you de- 
& ſerve. | 

“Then I muſt defend myſelf.” 
He retired a ſmall diſtance : we both 
fired together; I wounded him lightly, 
whilſt his hand had a ſurer and more 
. determinate aim. I fell: he ran to me. 

* Good God,” ſaid he, what has my 
„ raſhneſs done?“ 

« Put me in an enviable condition. 
« You will ſuffer from the reflection off 
your ungenerous deeds, whilſt I ſhall* 
„ {fink into oblivion.” © 

« Curſed be the hand that did it, and 
* curſed was the advice that I followed, 

Oh, 
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« ſwer for, and what haſt thou brought 
« upon thy unhappy friend!“ 
Nothing: you have eaſed an unhap- 
« py man of his troubles, and given 
him that repoſe he has been long ſeek. 
„ ing. I forgive you, and if I live will 
take care to clear you of my death. 
Send 1ome aſſiſtance to me, that I may 
not die here.” | 
* He made no reply, but ran with all the 
both | © ſpeed he could, and ſoon ſent ſome peo- 
htly, ple to carry me home. What has ſince 
more happened I know not: but in caſe he 
me. © ſhould be called to account for my death, 
s my © I repeat to you that he is innocent of 
it, and I alone obliged him to what he 
iron. WW © did. I cannot hold it long; go to him 
on of and make him eaſy, it is my requeſt : tell 
ſnall my much-loved generous friend, that I 
* ſpoke of him with my dying breath. I 
it, andi know he will not withhold his bounty 
jowed Vol. V. D from 
Oh, 


« Oh, Averſton, what have you to an- 
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to him he was recovered, though after 


| ſtorm heard at a diſtance, which affects 


- 
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from my poor mother, who is now left 
deſtitute: farewell Hilgrove'ꝰ. 

He had exhauſted himſelf in this narra- 
tion, and fainted away. I thought he was 
no more: but upon proper aſſiſtance coming 


ſome time. He did not ſurvive long : I re- 
ceived his laſt breath, It was the firſt 
time J had ever ſeen the ſoul and body 
part. Tis a dreadful change! the im- 
preſſion it made on me will not be eaſi- 
ly effaced. But it affected me more ſtrongly, 
when I conſidered the unhappy Thompſon 
as my friend, one whom J had long 
known, and truly eſteemed. The liber- 
tine .ſhould behold this ſcene, the wick- 
ed, the thoughtleſs and the profane. The 
report of death is like the ſound of a 


us not: but ſhould we all become witneſſes 
to it, to behold the pangs of expiring 
nature, to ſee the ſtruggles of departing 
life; every man would ſay, with Lear, 
Theſe 


Fects 
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Ir, 
Theſe 
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Theſe are meſſengers, 
That feelingly perſuade me what 1 am. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſcene 
of diſtreſs, this accident occaſioned here. 
Mrs. Thompſon I fear will not long 
ſurvive her ſon, or give us an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing us how much we re- 
ſpected him, by the care we ſhould take 
of her. Miſs D „who is not ig- 
norant that ſhe is the cauſe of this un- 
happy affair, is in as bad a ſtate as his 
mother, who is alſo acquainted with 
ſhare this unfortunate young Lady 
bore in it. I thought to have left this 
ſcene of deſolation and ſorrow : but ſoon 
found my preſence abſolutely neceſſary, 
tor the guidance and comfort of this un- 
happy family. Mrs. Thompſon was con- 
fined to her room: and every one was 
incapable of giving either directions, or 
performing them when given. Miſs 
D was alſo in a ſtate of ſtupid 

D 2 grief, 
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grief, which prevented her taking notice 


of any object. I gave every order con- 
cerning my friend's interment, and re- 
ſolved to pay him the laſt duties. As 
ſoon as he was dead I went to Mr. 
Rogers, though a ſtranger: having ſome- 
thing to communicate to him from Mr, 
Thompſon, I was admitted. The young 
gentleman teſtified his feelings and con- 
cern for what had happened, by the me- 
lancholly that was imprinted on his face, 
and the ſorrow that was viſible in his 
manner, 

« have not the honour to be known 
« to you Sir, but the injunctions of my 
« departed friend occaſioned this viſit : with 
his dying breath he cleared you, and 
« acknowledged you were forced to what 
« you did in your own defence. He de- 
« fired me to bear teſtimony of this de- 


„ claration in your behalf.“ 


I then 
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1 then gave him my addreſs, in caſe 
any thing ſhould require him to call 
upon me. | 

« Sir,” replied he, © this laſt action of 
« your unhappy friend is of a piece with 
his other conduct; it is generous and 
« brave: and I muſt take ſhame to 
„ myſelf for the hand I have had in the 
« tranſactions that cauſed this unfortunate 
* meeting. But remorſe and repentance 
« will follow the action to the lateſt 
* hour of my life. My condition is 
more to be lamented than his, for my 
«* own reflections will never ſuffer me to 
* reſt: he is at peace. I have alſo many 
thanks to return you for the trouble 
* you have taken, and ſo humanely endea- 
* youring to eaſe my diſtracted mind on 
this occaſion.” 

I told him that he was under no obli- 
gation to me, for I conſidered it as my 
duty: but begged, if he did not con ſi- 
der. it improper, to reſolve one doubt [I 

D 3 had, 
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had. Nothing was there in which he 
would not oblige me. - 

« Mr. Thempſon mentioned part of 
your converſation after he fell, in which | 
« you accuſed ſome perſon of having ad- 
« viſed you to this ſtep: was it really 
* ſo, or did my unfortunate friend only 
* miftake ?” 

* He was right, Sir: I did accuſe—" 

„Lord Averſton ?” 

« Him—his fatal advice cauſed all this 
« miſchief; I will read you his letter,” 

He did ſo, and a moſt extraordinary 
epiſtle it was. It did not do much ho- 
nour to his Lordſhip's principles. He 
added, when he had finiſhed it, that he 
was very unhappy in having followed 
the advice it contained, which he ſhould 
have cauſe to repent. Our converſation 
ſocn ended: I returned to the wretched 
family at this place. Laſt night I at- 
tended the funeral, and performed the 
laſt obſequies to my friend : I poured the 
tribute 
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bute of tears on his grave, and ſat down 
to give you this melancholly account. 
You may conclude that I have not had 
time enough to viſit Miſs Whately, fo 


much has my time and attention been en- 
groſſed by this affair. Miſs D——— 
propoſes going from hence as ſoon as ever 
her health will permit. I cannot wonder 
at her deſire of removing from a place, 
where every object will remind her of the 
death of the man ſhe loved. Farewell, 


my good friend, and believe me 
Truly your's, 
James HitGrove. 


LETTER LIXXI. 
To Ropexr As III, Eſq. 


O many and various are the occurrences 
and incidents that I have met with, 
ſince I wrote to you, that when I attempt 

D 4 | to 
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to relate them, it bewilders me. And 
though they are of a nature that ſhould, 
and do, affect me ftrongly, yet fo quick 
has been their paſſage through my imagi- 
nation, that my mind, with difficulty, 
traces them. Nevertheleſs, Aſgill, I ſhall 
never forget them; for though I may re- 
tain a confuſed idea of them, yet the ſub- 
ſtance 1s not to be altered or eraſed. The 
laſt evening was that on which Matilda 
had appointed to meet me. She carne ac- 
cording to her promiſe : and Miſs Clinton, 
who was alone, excuſed herſelf from going 
with her mother to pay a viſit, on purpoſe 
to receive us. Matilda's countenance ſhew- 
ed that ſomething had affected her. Her 
eyes were dimmed with ſorrow; grief and 
melancholly were viſible in her face, The 
ſight was diſmal to me, who feel for her 
woes, and am affected by her griefs. 1 
no longer thought of the pleaſure her com- 
pany afforded me. On the contrary, I 


ſighed involuntarily, and longed to know 
the 
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the cauſe. of her uneaſineſs, whom my ſoul 
loved. Miſs Clinton. retiring, gave me 
the opportunity of enquiring into it. 

Oh Matilda! what is the cauſe of that 
« cloud that obſcures your beauties. Since 
« I firſt beheld the appearance of forrow 
« in your countenance, my ſoul has taken 
da part in your calamities. Tell me, tell 
* me what they are, that if I have not the 
power of relieving them, I may at leaſt 
* have the melancholy conſolation of ſuf- 
«* fering along with you.” 

] am obliged to you for your concern, 
Mr. Benſon, and hope it is ſincere. But 
it is out of your power to eaſe ſorrows 
* which you create.“ 

„Not for the univerſe, Matilda, would 
* I occaſion. you the ſlighteſt uneaſineſs. 
Do not cruelly accuſe me of what I am 
not guilty of.” | 

« It is too true, Sir. The perſecutions 
e ſuffer from my aunt, who ſuſpects that 
my perſeverance in conſtantly rejecting 


D 5 Lord 
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Lord Averſton's ſuit, ariſes from parti- 
„ ality in your favour ; the trouble he 
« oives me; and my own conduct, which 
« has this appearance of guilt, all joining 
* together, are intolerable. Do you blame | 
„ me for ſhewing a ſenſibility that only in- 
« creaſes my diſtreſs? It were happy for | 
„me if I could not feel at all, inſtead of 4 
« feeling that which only ſerves to render 
* me miſerable.” 

] pity you from my heart, which par- 
e ticipates your griefs.— Vet, Matilda, is 
e there not a means of avoiding both the 
& perſecution of your aunt, and the odious 
« addreſſes of a man you cannot entertain 
« a favourable opinion of?“ 

« Point it out to me, and let it be 
« conſiſtent with my honour and reputa- 
« tion, and I will inſtantly follow it.” 

*« Reward my paſſion, and conſent to be 
« mine.” 

« Ah,” replied ſhe, ſhaking her head, 
* that may be attended with more difficul- 

« ries 
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ties than you are aware of, I was go- 
« ing to inform you, when I ſaw you laſt, 
« that I was not entirely in the diſpoſal 
„of Sir Marmaduke, my uncle. Mr. 


| « D'Aubigny, a gentleman whom my fa- 


ther repoſed the greateſt confidence in, 
has the power of giving me away. Without 
« his conſent, it is impoſſible we ſhould” be 
united. If I apply to him, I know he 
vill grant it. But how, how, Mr. Benſon, 
* ſhall I aſk him? or for whom? Shall I 
tell him you are a ſtranger to me, and 
« bid him apply to my aunt for the know- 
* ledge of the perſon whom I am going to- 
„ beſtow myſelf on? Oh wretched and 
* unhappy girl that I am!” 

As ſhe ſpoke, the big tear trickled down 
her cheek. My heart melted, it was diſ- 
ſolved in fondneſs and love. Yet it was 
but preſerving the appearance of George 
Benſon for a few hours longer, and I ſhould 
be happy. I fell at her feet. So much 

D 6 did; 
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did the fight of her diſtreſs afflict me, that 
1 could ſcarcely ſpeak. 
&« Say any thing, Matilda, but what may 
affect my honour, my ſincerity, and my 
love; the former is yet untainted, the 
„latter ſhall ever be inviolable. Say that 
„J, as well as the reſt of mankind, am 
„ unworthy of poſſeſſing ſuch exalted me- 
„ rit, Say that Fortune never repaired 
e the injuries ſhe has done, till this mo- 
ment, in which ſhe gives me a proſpect of 
having obtained your good opinion. Be- 
“ heve that I am nothing worſe than you 
« ſee me, and when you find me deceive 
vou, caſt me off for ever.“ | 
% Riſe, Sir, riſe, this humiliating po- 
« ſture does not become you, nor 1s it 
« fitting I ſhould ſuffer it. He who may 
one day command me, ſhould not kneel 
« before me like a ſupplicant. I am car- 
<« ried to the brink of a precipice : and to 
„ leap it or run back, are equally dange- 
„ rous. Lou ſee, Sir, I make you a wit- 
« neſs 


ay 
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« neſs of my weakneſs. Lou are a judge 


« of my foibles. But—what ſhall I do? 
« The ſtruggle is too great to be ſup- 
« ported, and my heart will burſt,” 

She hid her face from my fight, but the 
frequent heart-felt ſobs indicated ſuffici- 
ently the agony of her heart. 

« Miſerable am I, charming Matilda, if 
the cauſe of this grief to you.—Not a 
« tear that falls from thoſe eyes, but I 
would part with a drop of the blood that 
* now throbs in my aching heart to pre- 
vent. But ceale to afflict yourſelf, lovely 
„ maid. I will remove this trouble from 
« you. Forget me, think no more of me. 
„The paſſion which creates woe, and in- 
e ſpires ſorrow, is too dreadful to be har- 
„ boured. Forget me. I will fly from 
„your fight, Enjoy happineſs and peace. 
Leave miſery and grief to me. Oh Ma- 
* tilda, it is a bitter change to receive 
grief and misfortune for joy and felicity. 
* Think no more of me: for you never 

can 


| 
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«can eſteem me while you entertain the 
« leaſt doubt of my un or my 
truth.“ 

I pauſed— She e ſilent a little 
while. She ſeemed as if collecting herſelf 
to addreſs me. 

« It 1s paſt,” ſaid ſhe, while her manner 
diſplayed the conſcious dignity of virtue ; 
« the conflict is over. Mr. Benſon, you 
have conquered. I will believe your aſ- 
4 ſeverations, I will give credit to your 
« yows. But conſider. Do not deceive 
< me! Look on me as helpleſs, deſtitute; 
* an unfortunate orphan, who throws her- 
«ſelf upon your protection, and who ex- 
t pects from your hands the determina- 
“tion of her future lot in life, either hap- 
pineſs or miſery. Your generoſity, your 
« honour, your humanity, ſhould take 
* my. part, and prevent your deceiving or 
„ forſaking her, who, won by your pro- 
“ miſes and vows, has placed the moſt un- 
„ bounded confidence in you. But ſhould 

| « you 
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« you betray it, there is a power above us, 
« who knows the innocence of my heart, 
and will take my part.” 

The ſolemnity of her addreſs penetrated 
me. Conſcious as I was of the upright- 
neſs and. integrity of my intentions, yet I 
could. not, for ſome time, command words 
to. anſwer her. With. broken ſentences, 
and. in a confuſed manner, I made a ſhift to 
explain my ſentiments, and-had the good for- 
tune to aſſure her of my ſincerity and truth. 
I preſſed her trembling hand in mine, and 
endeavoured, in vain, to compoſe her. 
Her ſpirits had been- too violently agitated 
to ſubſide eaſily; frequent ſighs burſt from 
her ſurcharged boſom. She was, never- 
theleſs, ſenſible of my tenderneſs, and re- 
turned 1t in ſuch. a manner as filled my bo- 
ſom with rapture. All was tranſport and joy. 
She aſſured me that ſhe would write to Mr. 
D'Aubigny, and entreated me to make 
myſelf agreeable to him, that ſhe might 
juſtify her choice to ſo good a friend as the 


old 
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old gentleman has been to her. I en- 
treated her to delay a week longer, for by 
that time I ſhould be better able than now 
to pay my reſpects to him; and perhaps 
alſo incline him to be more favourable to 
me, She cait a look at me, that ſeemed 
to indicate her fears: a {ſigh eſcaped her, 
and, with a fearful eye, ſhe told me ſhe had 
now put herſclf in my power, and mult be 
guided by me. So abſolute a reliance on 
me, ſhewed how much the regarded me: 
but the ſuſpicion that accompanied it, hurt 
me, although I myſelf was the occaſion of 
it. The hour of parting came, and ] preſſed 
the gentle Matilda to my enraptured bo- 
ſom. She bad me adieu, and told me 
Miſs Clinton would take care of any letters 
I might ſend before I ſaw her again, I re- 
turned to my lodgipgs, and there received 
a letter, giving me an account of the death 
of a man, whom you have heard me ſpeak 
of as the friend of my youth. Unhappy 
Thompſon ! thou haſt payed ſeverely for 

the 
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the indulgence of a paſſion that afforded 
thee nothing but miſery. Lord Averſton 
too was the great caufe of it. The ſtory 
is too long to tell thee now. Some other 
time you ſhall hear it. This account 
damped the pleaſures, the interview with 
Matilda would have otherwiſe given me. 
] was to be excuſed if I gave a tear of ſor- 
e row to the memory of a friend I fo truly 
n loved. OReilly, who lives with me, was not 
: Nvichin; and I ſought retirement, as the 
rt {moſt proper to indulge my thoughts, which 
of Wwere diſtracted. 1 went to bed, and me- 
ed ditated on what had paſt, There I formed 
o- Imy reſolutions, and planned my future 
ne conduct. I ſpent the greater part of the 
beginning of the night in this employment, 
and, with difficulty, found reſt in the 
morning. However, my mind, thus agi- 
ated and diſturbed, wanted repoſe, yet I 
ould not enjoy it; dreams of a diſtreſſing 
and diſagreeable nature would not ſuffer 
e to ſleep, and I roſe early. A letter 


upon 
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upon the table, addreſſed to me, firſt at- 
tracted my notice. I broke it open: it 
was from O Reilly. The contents aſto- 
niſhed me 


. 


« My good friend muſt excuſe me, if, 
« preſuming upon his regard for me, I 
have made ſo free, as to ſuppreſs a letter 
& directed to him. What demands a 
“greater apology is, that I have pre- 
« ſumed to anſwer it. But you ſhould. re- 
collect that Lord Averſton and I have 
% an account. to ſettle, and when that is 
over, you are at liberty. If I ſhould ſee you 
no more, aſſure yourſelf I lived and died 

"Jour ſincere and affectionate friend, 

FELIX OREiLLY, 


The letter that encloſed, explained this 
affair— 


( 

[ 
* Lin, n 
Though I generouſly made you ac- v 
„ quainted with my affection for Miſs Con- C 
vers, 
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« yers; yet I find you have taken advan- 
etage of my openneſs, and are attempting 
e to deprive me of the object of my love. 
« A conduct fo repugnant to the princt- 
« ples of honour and juſtice, requires im- 
4 mediate puniſhment; and I will fo far 
« demean myſelf, as to require that ſatis- 
faction which an injured man has a right 
* to demand. The gentleman who delivers 
this will inform you that J ſhall be in 
« Mary le Bone fields at ſeven tomorrow 
morning, and will ſettle the terms on 
« which. you will meet 

« AVERSTON,” 


This letter opened my eyes at once. 
But it was not proper that another ſhould 
appear for me, when every thing I held 
dear to me was at ſtake, my honour and 
Matilda. With all the ſpeed. that I could 
make, I purſued my courfe to. the ſpot 
where the combatants were. Though 
convinced that O Reilly's conduct ſprung 
from. 
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from an exceſs of friendſhip, yet ſuch an 
imputation, as would be thrown on me for 
not anſwering this demand myſelf, was not 
tolerable, I happily arrived as they met. 
O Reilly and Lord Averſton were in con- 
verſation when I came up. 

« I am glad you are come,” ſaid the lat- 
ter, © to prevent my treating you as you 
&* deſerved.” 


„And I am glad to meet you face to 


« face, to upbraid you with the duplicity of 


e your conduct, your breach of truth, and 
« your violated honour.” 
« ] came not here to ſcold,” replied he: 
— To your ground.” 
Matters were ſpeedily adjuſted, and we 
fired at each other without effect. The 
other piſtol was ready, when his friend and 
O Reilly came between us. They inſiſted 
that we had done every thing that was re- 
quiſite, and inſiſted upon a reconciliation. 


Never, never, While he pretends to 
« Matilda,” 


„Then 


« 


«K. 
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« Then our enmity muſt be everlaſting,” 
replied he, ſtalking off, 

« Your Lordſhip will recollect a kind of 
« promiſe vou made me,” ſaid O Reilly. 
— © Beſides, you have been after calling 
% me ſome names that I do not like; there- 
fore, if you pleaſe, no time is ſo good 
« as the preſent for determining this mat- 


ter. Here are both our friends by that 
will fee fair-play. —And here is ſnil- 
A « \ella,” 
4 He drew. 


Fou merit your death for your pre- 
„ ſumption.” 

Before we could run between them, they 
had exchanged a paſs. We beat down 
their fwords. 

« O Reilly,” ſaid I, “you know the 
« difference 1s not yet ſettled between his 
«* Lordſhip and me: you do not uſe me 
well, to take from me the opportunity of 
« yindicating myſelf.“ 


« Well, 


en 
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« Well, I won't then,” returned he, 
putting up his ſword with much compo- 
ſure. W. W my ſoul you'll give him 
* enough of it.“ 

They retreated to their carriages, and 
we parted as we met, In the way home 
O Reilly apologized to me for his conduct; 
but ſaid, that he could not forgive his Lord- 
ſhip for his behaviour to him at Green Hill 
Park; and that there never could be ſo 
good an opportunity of coming at an ex- 
planation : that he had heard the whole af- 
fair from the Gentleman who brought the 
letter; and expecting me not to riſe till it 
was all over, left his Lordſhip's billet in- 
cloſed as I found it. 

« And now,” ſaid he, I am very much 
, rejoiced that you came yourſelf ; but, 
« had there been occaſion, I would have 
done twice as much to ſerve you.” 

I 


His 
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His heart is good, and his intentions to 
oblige me deſerve and meet my gratitude, 
Jam tired. Adieu. Dear Aſgill, 


Yours, 
| Geo. BENSO. 
2 
3 
L 
Il LETIER LARS 
ſo | 


To Miſs ATxins. 


E are both deceived, Caroline. The 
good opinion we formed of the 
ſame perſon is erroneous. You have been 
only miſtaken in him. Alas! I am in- 
jured, expoſed, and forſaken. But tho? 
my own folly and weakneſs brought theſe 
evils upon me, yet it is ſome conſolation 
to think, that you were equally liable to 
have been impoſed upon by his art; and 
perhaps, had you the ſame temptation, 
like me you would have fallen. Yes, my 
His dear Caroline, Mr. Benſon has abandon- 
ed 
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ed me to the horrors of ſelf-accuſation, and 
to my own reproaches. He has left me, 
after obtaining a confeſſion of my tenderneſs 
for him; a confeffion that nothing but the 
hope of eſcaping my aunt's perſecutions 
could have extorted from me. At the mo- 
ment I made it, my prophetic ſoul pre- 


ſaged the conſequence, and tears and 


ſighs accompanied the fatal acknowledg- 


ment. Would he not, Caroline, have im- 


poſed upon any body? The artful deli- 
cacy of his manners, the apparent love of 
truth, his pretenſions to honour, virtue, 
and honeſty, all joined to a perſon and 
face that were agreeable beyond what we 
generally ſee, might have won upon one 
whoſe heart was not ſo eaſily ſoftened as 
mine. When he ſpoke to me of his paſ- 
ſion, his language was ſubtil and tender: 
Into theſe ears of mine, 


"Theſe credulous ears, he pour'd the ſweeteſt words 
That art or love could frame. 


Alas! 
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Alas! J believed them; and he has left 
me ſhame, remorſe, and repentance, for 
my companions, It is but three days, three 
ſhort days ago, that theſe eyes ſaw him 
weeping in the agony of paſſion at my feet ; 
that theſe ears heard him breathe the moſt- 
ſolemn vows of truth, ſincerity, and love. 
The ſounds yet vibrate in my imagination, 
and I am again overcome by his prrtended 
paſſion. | 

Laſt night Miſs Clinton ſent me the fol- 


lowing letter, which he had encloſed to 
her. Read it, Caroline, and mark it well, 


that you may preſerve it in your mind, to 
guard you from being enchanted by the 
flatteries of the perfidious ſex. | 


“Enough has been paid to love: Ho- 
* nour now demands a tribute: her com- 
* mands are too ſacred to be diſobeyed. I 
leave you, adorable Matilda — I leave 
you, perhaps but for a ſhort” time, to 


* return more worthy your regard. It may 
Vor. V. 8 « he 
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be we may never meet again. While I 
write it, my hand trembles, my eyes 
<« overflow with tears, and my heart is ready 
to burſt, I love you, Matilda, moſt 
<« truly; nor ſhall I ceaſe to do ſo, till 
<« death deprives me of my exiſtence, and I 
am no more. 

Geo. BENSN0ox. 


This is the letter. Give me patience ! He 
abſolutely treats me as a ſervant: he diſ- 
charges me from him: he leaves me only 
to get rid of me. The tears, the bitter 
tears of ſorrow that flow while J write, are 
teſtimonies of my remorſe and penitence. 
But what could he mean by purſuing me 
ſo long, and endeavouring to win my af— 
fection, if he deſigned only to forſake and 
deſert me? What pleaſure could he have 
in rendering the future days of one who 
regarded him but too much, miſerable? 
It was wanton unmerited cruelty : but it 
may be, I judge amiſs of him, and this 
'7 1M tribute 
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tribute he wiſhes to pay to honour, may 
be the occaſion of his acting thus. Per- 
haps he has as great a regard for me as 


L he has endeavoured to make me believe, 
| and, conſcious that the ſuſpicions formed 
[ here of him are founded in truth, he will 

not embitter all my life with the reflection 

of my own folly in throwing myſelf away 

upon him, and therefore flies me. Per- 
le haps it is the generous effort of an heart 
il not totally abandoned, and, to convince 
ly me of the purity of his affection he will 
cer not ſuffer me to merit reproach by uniting 
are WW myſelf with him. But why would he, 
ce. when he knew his own circumſtances and 
me 


his condition ſo well, why would he ſeck 
af- to gain my affection when he was ſenſible 
and WW he could not profit by it? There is ſome- 
ave ching extremely myſterious in his conduct, 
who that I cannot explain; but there is one 
ble! part of it ſo plain and open that it re- 
ut it WW quires no explanation; and that is, his 
| this WW forſaking me. In the laſt interview I had 
1butc 22 with 
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with him, when I mentioned my inten- 
tions of writing to Mr. D'Aubigny in his 
favour, he entreated me to delay it for 
ſome time, for reaſons which he ſaid he 
would hereafter acquaint me with. His 
behaviour was confuſed, perplexed ; he 
could hardly ſpeak to me. And this is 
the return I meet with for entertaining the 
moſt favourable opinion of this ungrate- 
ful man. Oh Benſon, if thou kneweſt 
what a heart thou haſt ſlighted, it might 
perhaps coſt you a ſigh! Wilt thou not 
do me the juſtneſs to confeſs, my ſweet 
friend, that had his heart and principles cor- 
reſponded with his outward appearance, 
he had been worthy eſteem? he would, and 
1 had been happy. The tears this diſco- 
very has coſt me may ſerve as an atone- 
ment for my offence. Laſt night I cloſed 
not my eyes; the moſt tormenting thoughts 
and melancholy refle&ions were the com- 
panions of the hours of midnight, I 
want to hide my ſituation from my aunt; 
2 but 
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but it is impoſſible : I want alſo to avoid 
Lord Averſton ; they but increaſe my mi- 
ſery, My head is diſtracted, my eyes are 
ſo ſwollen that I can ſcarce ſee. This will 
be a ſufficient apology to make thee excule 
the errors of thy unhappy 


MaTIiLDa CONYERS. 


Te- -r. 
LETTER LXXXIIL 
To the ſame. 


VERY day heaps conviction on my 
head, ſhews me my own folly, and 
the neceſſity of my repenting it. I am 
puniſhed for my weakneſs and obſtinacy. 
| ought to have conſidered before I had 
laviſhed my regard on a man who was a 
total ſtranger to me. I ſhould have ſeen 
whether the virtues he pretended to were 
real or not. My aunt, who has more ex- 


perience and knowledge in the world than 
E 3 I have, 
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I have, warned me againſt this man; but 
I neglefted her advice, and deſpiſed her 
admonitions. The conſequence is, that J 
ſuffer ſeverely. I merit it! Caroline. The 
raſh, the fooliſh, and the head-ſtrong are 
generally puniſhed by their own conduct. 
How could I pretend, filly, inexperienced 
girl that I am, to inveſtigate the charac- 
ter of an artful hypocritical man! Carried 
away by the ſtream of paſſion, was I a 
judge of his ſincerity or truth? No, ah, 
no! His ſighs and tears perſuaded me 
of his love: they won my credulous 
heart. I believed him, and am wretched. 
Till this day I gave ſome degree of credit 
to his letter, where he talks of returning. 


I conſidered him in a light which he does 


not deſerve to be looked upon in. I 
Thought there might be ſome ſparks of 


honour yet remaining unextinguiſhed in 


his boſom, and fancied that he might per- 
haps verify his words. That hope is now 
extinct: but yet I cannot baniſh his idea 

from 
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from my mind; the firſt tender ſentiments 
I ever formed are not ſo eaſily to be eradi- 
cated, The impreſſion is deep, and [I 
fear will be laſting. What ſcenes of exalt- 
ed happineſs had my imagination painted ! 
What delight had I not promiſed my- 
ſelf in the ſociety of the ſenſible, elegant 
Benſon! The deluſion ts vaniſhed, and 
the dream that my mind was wrapt in is 
paſſed away. But my boſom is no longer 
the habitation of peace and indifference. 
My days are melancholy, my nights are 
fleepleſs. I am aſhamed of my weakneſs 
and credulity, and even when alone bluſh, for 
having ever acknowledged a tenderneſs for 
a man who was capable of uſing me ſo 
baſely. How happy are they whoſe feel- 
ings are deadened, who know not an ex- 
ceſs of ſenſibility, the moſt dreadful miſ- 


fortune! It is want of it that creates and 
enſures happineſs. 


E 4 Ner 
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Nor eaſe nor peace that heart can know, 
That, like the needle true, 


Turns at the touch of joy and woe, 
But turning trembles too. 


That is my caſe. I was not inſenſible 
to the calls of humanity before, but now 
my heart is ſoftened, even beyond my 
ſex's tenderneſs, and every misfortune is 
become my own. This is the bitter cup 
of adverſity which I vainly hoped I ſhould 
never taſte, 

Yeſterday Lady Wilmington ſent her 
compliments, and begged me to be at 
home at an hour which ſhe appointed this 
morning, and to be alone; as ſhe had bu- 
ſineſs of the moſt important and intereſt- 
ing nature to communicate to me, My 
acquaintance with her Ladyſhip was ex- 
tremely trifling, and how ſhe could be 
concerned 1n any thing that intereſted me, 
I knew not; but I reſolved to ſee her, 
and returned for anſwer, that ſhe might 
be 
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be aſſured I would wait at home as ſhe 
deſired. I confeſs, my curioſity was great- 
ly excited, and I impatiently waited her 
coming. I grew uneaſy when ſhe ſtaid half 
an hour beyond the appointed time. At 
length ſhe came. Her Ladyſhip is a gay 
woman, and allows herſelf all thoſe indul- 
gencies which married women of faſhion. 
aſſume. This was one reaſon why I was 
not deſirous of having any great intimacy 
with her, After the firſt and common ſa- 
lutations between thoſe who are not very 
familiar, ſhe addreſſed me, 

e I doubt not, Miſs Conyers, but vou 
* were very much ſurpriſed at receiving a 
„note from me.” 

As I had not the honour of being 
“well known to your Ladyſhip, I could 
&* not tell what to think of it.” 

« I ſuppoſe ſo; and even now I ought 
eto make an apology for concerning my- 
* ſelf in your affairs; but the cauſe of 


* honour, juſtice, and humanity muſt ex- 
= 4 „ cule 
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* cuſe my breaking through the rules 
« which ceremony preſcribes.” 

It is very ſufficient juſtification for 
* your Ladyſhip's conduct.” 

« You will think it ſo, I am ſure, when 
« you are acquainted with the motive of 
my viſit. It is the cauſe of injured in- 
* nocence : it ſhould be made our ſex's 
« quarrel, and every one of us ſhould be 
e concerned in revenging it.“ 

« T ſhall not ſhew myfelf averſe to do- 
e ing every thing in my power to help the 
e oppreſſed and injured, but I muſt be 
„ acquainted with the offender and the of- 
s fence.” 

% You ſhall know both, though the for- 
mer may be one whom you regard, and 
ein the explanation of the latter I may be 
partly concerned: though an unhappy 
relation of mine is a principal, yet eve- 
ry thing ſhall be done to give you the 
« ſatisfacton you require; and if I can be 
« inſtrumental in ſaving the much-admired 
« Mils 
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« Miſs Conyers from ruin, and the arms 


« of a man who deſerves the hatred: of our 


« ſex, I ſhall think no ſacrifice too great.“ 

My heart foretold the reſidue of the 
diſcourſe, though I could not conceive how 
her Ladyſhip knew of Mr. Benſon's pay- 


ing his addreſſes to me, unleſs he had un-- 


generouſly taken the pains to publiſh my 


ſhame, and boaſt of the partiality I had 


ſhewn him. Theſe reflections: kept me ſi- 
lent for a moment. 


* Your Ladyſhip talks ſo myſteriouſly, 


that it is impoſſible for me to underſtand 
you. I wiſh you would be more ex- 
« plicit.“ 

„will. The late affair that happen- 


* ed has been much ſpoken of, and your 


* name frequently mentioned.” 


I was ready to die, Caroline: this ſpeech- 
confirmed my ſuſpicions, and I no longer 


heſitated topronounce him the moſt ungrate- 
ful and deceitful of mankind. I had hard- 
ly power to aſk her, 
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« What affair, my Lady, has happened, 


© that my name is mentioned in?“ 

As this was ſpoken with ſome degree of 
warmth, her Ladyſhip ſeemed ſurpriſed, 

« Really I could not believe you were 
« a ſtranger to it: I mean the duel that was 
« fought a few days ago, between Lord 
« Averſton and Mr, Benſon upon your 
account.“ 


II aſſure you ſolemnly, Lady Wil- 
% mington, this is the firſt I ever heard of 


„ jt; and am very ſorry to think my name 
“ ſhould be the topic of public converſa- 
e tion, becauſe two gentlemen had an en- 
e mity to each other.“ 

« You know, Miſs Conyers, that com- 
e mon fame is generally very buſy upon 
© theſe occaſions, and ſhe has not been 
idle on this; you are ſuppoſed to be 
« the reward of the conqueror.” 

« I am exceedingly unhappy that ſuch 
« a thing ſhould be; but pray, Madam, 
inform me if either of them is hurt.“ 

«© Not 


LY 2 
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& Not that I heard of, Madam.” 

« It gives me pleaſure: but what am 
« ] to learn from this, more, than ſome 
„ malevolent perſons have been making 
more free with my name than they had 
« a right to do?“ 

« Yes, Miſs Conyers, there is yet more, 
« and what that is, cauſes this viſit to 
« you. Mr. Benſon has been pointed at 
as the man who is paying his addrefles 
« to you; this late affair confirms it. Mr. 
« Benſon is a ſtranger in this town, ſo 
great a one that I believe I can claim 
« and prove the earheſt acquaintance with 
„him. Some trifling civilities he render- 
« ed our family at an inn where we were 
* obliged to put up, recommended him 
« firſt to my father's notice. He was re- 
* ceived at our houſe as one of the family, 
and his reception there was ſuch as his 
* ſubſequent behaviour proved he had 
not merited. You have ſeen him, Ma- 
dam, and I know him. I need not there- 
fore 
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« fore tell you that his manners are en- 
ce gaging, his perſon is agreeable, and there 
« is every ſemblance of virtue in his de- 
e portment that could render him eſtima- 
ble in the eyes of our credulous ſex. 
% He then repreſented himſelf as a coun- 
« try gentleman, a perfect ſtranger to Lon- 
don, or its crimes. The former I will 
ce believe, but not the latter. He once; 
© Madam, did me the honour of think- 
« ing me worthy bis regard. I am not 
e culpable if J confeſs, that he was far 
te from. being diſagreeable to me. I 
ce thought, him what he appeared to be, 
e and, depended on the ſincerity of his 
de heart, and the ſimplicity of his man- 
ners. This deluſion laſted a long 
„ while, and I was tempted to believe 
ce from his. profeſſions and vows that I had 
<« entire poſſeſſion of his heart. Nay, ſo 
much was I prejudiced by his art, that 
] treated my preſent huſband, who was 


paying his addreſſes to me, ſo ill, 


« that 
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« that nothing but the extraordinary af- 
« feftion he had conceived for me could 
have made him ſupport the bad treat- 
« ment he met with at my hands. In 
« ſhort, I was the dupe of his artifice and 
« perfidy, when the appearance of a new 
« face broke the charm, and the deluſion, 
however agreeable to me, vaniſhed. Well 
« for me that it did, that I did not ſuffer 
more than the mere experience of his 
« ingratitude and baſeneſs. My unfortu- 
nate couſin met a ſeverer fate: her he 
« ruined, deſerted, and deſtroyed. She 
« was more credulous than I was, of an 
«* eaſier temper, and innocent of guilt— 
„Poor Arabella!“ | 

She wept, Caroline: the remembrance 
of the wrong done to her kinſwoman by 
the deſigning Benſon, brought tears into 
her eyes. The compariſon affected me fo 
nearly that I ſympathized in her grief. Af- 
ter ſome pauſe ſhe continued: 


«c You * 
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« You will excuſe me, Miſs Conyers, 
if I cannot refrain from ſhewing my 
„ ſorrow at the fate of my wretched cou. 
* fin, It ſeems, that whilſt he pretended 
to pay his addreſſes to me, he was alſo 
« endeavouring to perſuade Mrs. Adder- 
« ley, that he was fond of her; he ſuc- 
% ceeded but too well, He ſeemed to pay 
e her the compliment of leaving me upon 
„ her account. The facrifice was pleaſing 
« to her unthinking vanity, and ſhe re- 
« warded it. I ſaw through his villainy 
% and artifice; however, not before it was 
<« too late to warn the unhappy object of 
« his baſe deſigns from truſting too much 
« to him. At that time I beſtowed my 
t hand upon Sir Edward. Mr. Benſon was 
ts extremely piqued at this conduct as I have 
« reaſon to imagine from the conſequence, 
for he never viſited at our houſe after- 
% wards, great as the obligations were 
„ which he had to us, and much as our 


« carriage to him merited a better return. 
cc At 


«c 


(e 
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« At that time too, Mrs. Adderley depart- 
« ed ſuddenly out of town, without tak- 
« ing her leave of any body. This extra- 
ordinary proceeding ſurpriſed me great- 
„y: nor could I account for it in any 
„manner till lately, when I received a 
letter from a young lady in the coun- 
try, who was her friend, and acquaint- 
ed with the whole tranſaction, inform- 
ing me, that ſhe was dead, and had left 
*a letter to be given into Mr. Benſon's 
* own hands; and not knowing where to 
find him had directed her to me to give 
* her ſome information concerning him. 
“My anſwer afforded her very little ſatiſ- 
* faction, for I could give her no ac- 
* count of him ; but it was the means of 
* my learning the truth of what I now 
* acquaint you with, I alſo learned fur- 
ther, that Mrs. Adderley had been 
* brought-to-bed of a fine boy which ſhe 
* nurſed in a very private manner, but 
* that the ſenſe of her own ſhame and 

e miſcon- 
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& miſconduct, and Mr. Benſon's barbarous 
ce treatment of her, had cauſed ſuch an 
e alteration in her ſpirits, and affected her 
“ { much, that ſhe could not brook it, 
„ but declined every day, and at laſt died 
« of a broken heatt. I had endeavour- 
« ed by every means in my power to learn 
«where Mr. Benſon was, but met with 
no ſucceſs, till the late report informed 
me he was paying his addreſſes to you. 
% To warn you againſt his arts, to give 
4 you notice of his actions, occaſioned 
e this viſit to you, Madam; and from the 
« goodneſs of my intentions I hope you 
« will excuſe the trouble I have given 


« I aminfinitely indebted to your Lady- 
« ſhip, and eſteem the favour as I ought, 
J ſhould have been happier if I had 
&« known it before.” 

“God forbid, that you ſhould alſo be 
& a ſufferer by his villainy. In what man- 
ner can his art affect you?“ 
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This queſtion brought me a little to 
my recollection, and made me repent my 
haſtineſs in making known to any body 
whom I was ſo little acquainted with, the 
more immediate concerns of my heart. I 
was alhamed of having ſaid ſo much; but 
it was not to be recalled, and 1 was to 
avoid explaining myſelf further than I 
choſe. | 

* hope not, Madam,” ſaid I; “and 
* can only be affected by the diſagreea- 
ble report this affair will make about 
„the town.” 97 
This anſwer did not ſatisfy her, and ſhe 
endeavoured by many artful queſtions to 
draw a ſecret from me that I was deter- 
mined to keep. This reſerve did not ſeem 
to pleaſe her: however, to give me a 
proof of her regard for me, and the truth 
of her aſſertions, ſhe promiſed to procure 
me the letter this lady wrote to him in 
her laſt moments, and that ſhe would con- 
ide in me to deliver it into his hands. I 

excuſed 
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excuſed myſelf from this employment in 
the beſt manner I could. She then aſſured 


me, that if I would not undertake it, I 


ſhould have notice whenever it was deli- 
vered to him. This viſit laſted more than 
two hours, and ſhe did not leave me with- 
out aſſuring me of her friendſhip, and re- 
commending to me to beware of Mr. Ben- 
fon's arts. 

It was needleſs, Caroline, now : the 
ſnare was laid, and the poor bird was 


caught. Into what hands am] fallen! Pi- 
ty me, Caroline, but do not deſpiſe me' 


for being ſo eaſily impoſed upon. I know 
not whence the ſentiment ariſes, but there 
appeared to me a great deal of deſign in 
Lady Wilmington's manner. She wanted 
to prejudice me againſt this man: but if 
the accuſations againſt him are true, there 
is no occaſion for it. He delights in per- 
fidy, and triumphs in the mifery of our 
ſex. He has obtained his ends, for he has 
made me wretched, moſt wretched. A- 

dieu, 
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dieu, Caroline, and believe me thine un- 
i appy friend, 


f MAriLDA Cox yvERS. 
n FFC 
th- | 


LETTER ITU 
To the ſame. 


the Have no other relief for my diſtracted 
bas mind, than writing to you, my dear 
Pi- Caroline. My good friend, Miſs Clinton, 
bas been out of town for ſome days, and is 
now returned, She went with her mother 
to the houſe of a Lady in the country, to 
fetch a young Lady home with them, who 
is their diſtant relation. It ſeems, a young 
gentleman, ſon to the perſon whom ſhe 
lived with, paid his addreſſes to her, and 
that a rival of his killed him; and, as 
Fanny Clinton ſays, the whole affair was 
occaſioned by Lord Averſton. The old 
Lady made it a requeſt, ſhe would leave a 
ſpot, 
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fpot, where her melancholly would be eter. 
nally nurſed by the ſight of places and 
things ſhe had been accuſtomed to, and 
Mrs. Clinton and her daughter went 
to bring her to town. It ſeems the gen- 
tleman, who was the party, accuſes Lord 
Averſton for having given him advice ſo 
deſtructive, and ſeverely blames himſelf 
for purſuing it. How am ſituated! He 
whom my heart and reaſon approve, flies 
me. He who is obnoxious to both, pur- 
ſues me without intermiſſion. Yet more, 
Caroline, 


For ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions. 


My aunt has heard of this unfortunate 
duel. She has accuſed me as a party con- 
cerned, and ſays the moſt injurious thing; 
imaginable, She exalts her favourite's 
character, while ſhe takes every method 
of depreciating Mr. Benſon's. 


&« How 
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r- „How dares ſuch a fellow raiſe his 
d © hand againſt the life of his ſuperior?“ 

ad 1 know not why he did it, but ſure he 
nt ran an equal riſque. I have been thinking 
n- frequently, ſince this piece of intelligence 


"rd was communicated: to me, what could in- 
ſo Wl duce him to put his life in hazard for one 
felt W whom he defigned to forſake. It is unac- 
He countable, and his actions muſt anſwer for 
themſelves. But my aunt is preparing 
more plague for me. She tells me ſhe will 
acquaint Mr, D'Aubigny with the whole 
affair, and apply.to him in behalf of Lord 
Averſton. I muſt confeſs I ſhould be ſorry 


that good man knew my weakneſſes, or 
that I muſt be obliged to appear in the hu- 


miliating poſture before him, which my miſ- 
nate WF conduct will oblige me to. Perhaps my 
con- aunt may have influence enough over him 
hing WW to perſuade him to join her in favour of 
rites Lord Averſton. How ſhall I be able to 
ethod ¶ refufe the ſolicitations of a man, whom 

| have ever looked upon with the ut- 


How moiſt 


es, 


J will be cautious, be prudent. Will be 


given him, and his treatment of me, for- 
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moſt reverence ? or how ſhall T diſobey 
commands that have the weight of pa- 
rental authority? Yet 1 cannot like Lord 
Averſton, I cannot even have a friend- 
ſhip for him. There is ſomething in him 
which my nature ſhrinks from: and why, 
I cannot tell. All I hope for is, that 
Mr. D' Aubigny will not lay his com- 
mands upon me to accept a man for a 
huſband I have ſo great a diſlike to. Let 
me have reſt and peace, and I will live 
as I am. He who won my heart, who 
firſt awakened my tenderneſs, who ſhewed 
the pleaſures of a mutual affection, has 
left me, has abandoned me. Henceforth 


warned by the misfortune I have already 
experienced, and truſt to them no more, 
No more will I ever liſten to Mr. Ben- 
ſon; the character Lady Wilmington has 


bid that. Never will I hear him, never 


ſhall he impoſe on me again, This 15 


my 
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my ſolemn reſolution, and if I maintain 
the ſame opinion that I am now of, he 
ſhall never ſee me again if I can help it. 
I will add, not without reaſon, that 1 
will not be cheated by any of his ſex. 
Come, then! in the room of thoſe diſ- 
agreeable paſſions, that have ſo lately diſ- 
tracted my boſom, inſtead of hope, fear, 
anxiety, and love, come indifference, come 
inſenſibility ! from you alone I muſt ſeek 
that peace I have loſt. 


The tears which pity taught to flow, 
My eyes ſhall then diſown : 
The heart which throbb'd for others woe, 


Shall then ſcarce feel its own. 


The wounds which now each moment bleed, 
Each moment then ſhall cloſe, 


And peaceful days ſhall ſtill ſucceed 
To nights of calm repoſe. 


That 1s the enviable ſtate, Caroline, I wiſh 
to attain, But before I arrive at that, 
Vol. V. F Benſon 
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Benſon muſt be no more remembered. 
mult forget his apparent ſincerity, honour, 
and truth. I muſt forget his attracting 
form and engaging manners. I muſt not 
recolle& his vows of affection, of un- 
alterable affection, which he made. But, 
above all, I muſt forget the effect they 
had upon the weak, the credulous, the 
fooliſh Matilda. It is a painful taſk, Ca. 
roline. Every night recalls him to my 
diſtracted imagination in my dreams, and 
my roving fancy ſettles daily on him. 
Cannot the tears I hourly ſhed, waſh him 
from my remembrance? Will he ever 
hang over my mind as a beacon to warn 
me from truſting to man again? I muſt 
ſeek ſome other habitation, London will 
not do. He will thruit himſelf in my 
way. He will meet my eyes in ever} 
place, and force me, through conſcious 
ſhame, to fly the paths he haunts. I can- 
not long ſupport this ſtate of doubt and 
anxicty, for I muſt lament that I had 

* ever 
2 
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ever ſeen. a man who has been ſo fatal 
to my repoſe, And yet I ought to re- 
joice . that he has not the ſame cauſe of 
triumph over me as he had over others. 

| Your's ever, 


MaTiLDa Convrrs. 


cy | | 

he KRAAARKAKKKKKKKKKWYS 
as 

my DdETTER. LANES. 

nd 

* To WILLIAM Rocess, Eſq. 
* 1 Believe it will do at laſt, dear Rogers. 
/arl — Quid optanti diviim promittere nemo 
nl Audiret, volvenda dies en! Attulit ultrö. 

wil Fortune, thou propitious deity, how I 
" adore thee! For all the lights ſhe has 
VM ſhewn, ſhe has repaid me at laſt, One 
ö ſmiling moment has made me forget all her 
4 frowns. Yes, Rogers, no leſs than the 
* poſſeſſion of the land flowing with milk 
half and honey, the charms of Matilda and 
eve 


F 2 the 
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the gold of Ophir can ſatisfy me now. No 
longer the deſpairing, doubtful, fearful 
, behold me in another character; 

ſucceſsful, triumphant, and ready to enjoy 
the fruit of all my pains, all my trouble. 

Yes, the ſtubborn lovely girl bends before 
me, and a few days will put me in a ſitua- 
tion truly enviable, Thou wilt never ſuc- 
ceed, Rogers: you have only one plan, I 
have many. But why art thou ſo phleg- 
matic and dull, as not to write to me? J 
am half inclined to be angry with you; if 
my ſpirits were not fo elevated, I certainly 
ſhould, Haſt thou no curioſity to learn 
how this unexpected alteration was brought 
about? I know thou haſt, and ſhalt not 
be diſappointed. 

This head, Rogers, this head, and the 
aſſiſtance of dame Fortune in a good hu- 
mour, did it all. When I left Greenhill 
Park, all was in confuſion ; Madam in the 
dumps, ſtubborn, pouting, and obſtinate : 
ſhe would hardly look at or ſpeak to me. 

2 Lady 
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Lady Grigſby's lectures, or her huſband's 
advice, operated very little in my favour. 
There was but little hope for me. In a 
ſhort time after we arrived in town, Benſon 
came alſo, My ſpies were well. informed 
of his motions, and, he ſaw Matilda twice 
in private. This confirmed my ſuſpicions, 
that he had been in the country, and had 
either ſeen. or correſponded with her there. 
t would not do to trifle any longer.; and 
[ ſent a friend to him. We met, but no 
hurt was done. This affair made a noile ; 
ind I was not ſorry for it: for I took care 
alſo to have the cauſe of it known, The 
name of an affair of honour with a woman, 
prevents any interlopers from running in 
ind catching up the game, when you have 


almoſt run it down, Lady Wilmington, a 


fine woman, Rogers, happened to be at a 
houſe where I was paying a viſit. I was 
lerably well known both to her and her 
huſband. There was a good deal of com- 


F.3 pany, 
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pany, and they divided into parties. Lady 
Wilmington ſingled me out. 

<1 congratulate you,” ſaid ſhe, on 
« your eſcape from this late affair. If your 
** antagoniſt is as much to be feared by the 
* men as the women, he is a powerful ad- 
« yerſary.” 

„He is a man of honour, I believe; 
“but what reaſon have you to ſuppoſe he 
eis ſo terrible? He is a handſome fellow, 
« I am ſure.” | 

« He is the more to be dreaded there- 
8 | 

„What, have you felt his power f?“ 

«© Humph—No—but I could tell who 
dé has.” | 

« Let me hear it, dear Lady Wilming- 
« ron.” | 


It is a ſecret.” 
Oh, you may truſt me: I am as ſilent 
« as death upon theſe occaſions. But if 
« you are intereſted in the matter, you 
have 


4 
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have now a fine opportunity of being re- 
« yenged on him for his villainy.” 

How, dear Lord Averſton, tell me 
* how.” | 

Revenge is a ſweet nut to a female 
tooth; and I ſaw that her Ladyſhip ſeemed 
well-diſpoſed to put any thing in execution 
I ſhould deviſe. It was therefore my buſi- 
neſs to open my intentions with caution. 

* There is a method of diſappointing his 
hopes, and defeating his wiſhes, of 
„making him repent his evil deeds, by 
«* depriving him of all that is dear to him; 
but perhaps you want reſolution to do 
«* ſuch a thing.” 

« Put it in my power, and then ſee whe- 
e ther I want reſolution, or not.“ 

« Are you intereſted in the affair ? 

„Nearly. 

„What was his crime? 

cSeducing and relinquiſhing an unhap- 
* py relation of mine, whoſe life was the 
* ſacrifice to his barbarity.“ 

| F 4 « That 
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That was bad: but was there not a 


* report, that he was once the victim of 


your charms ?” 
There was ſome truth i in it - But ex- 

e plain yourſelf.” 

If Miſs Conyers knew the particulars 
« of the affair, I am ſure ſhe would never 
s ſee him again.“ 

* You may be miſtaken: perhaps ſhe 
* may like him the better.“ 

% Many of her ſex would; but ſhe 1s 
* not one of them. It would ruin him in 
her good opinion for ever.” 

<< It ſhall be done; I will write to her.“ 

„The worſt ſcheme in the world: a let- 
ter won't be believed.” 

* What ſhall 1 do then?“ 

If the ſtory you have to tell her be true, 
e you need not be aſhamed of declaring 
Lit to her yourſelf, if it is not, I would 
not have you mention it at all.” 

She aſſured me it was; and, to convince 


me, acquainted me with the names of the 
parties, 


Cc 
55 
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parties, and the whole tranſaction ; relating 
alſo, the part ſhe. bore in it. This was ſut- 
ficient proof to me; and we put our heads 
together, to ſettle in what manner this 
ſhould be made known to Miſs Conyers. 
The train was laid, and ſhe went to Ma- 
tilda, whoſe credulity eaſily ſwallowed the 
pill, gilded as it was. Lady Grigſby has 
been informed of it, you may be ſure. This 
affair, ſo well authenticated, impeaclics 
the moral character of Benſon ſo ſtrongly, 
that Matilda can no longer form any ex- 
cuſe to keep him with her, or permit his 
addreſſes. Her aunt intends writing to 
her guardian, to inform him of this mat- 
ter, and ſolicit his intereſt in my behalf, to 
prevent her niece from being ruined. Ben- 
ſon has not. been ſeen for 54 time: I ſup-- 
poſe he has received his order of diſmiſ. 
ſion. If fo, I promiſe, without vanity, I 
am next in ſucceſſion : and, with the pover 
J have over Sir Marmaduke and his wife, 
I do not deſpair of ſucceſs. As for the 

F 5 Lady 
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Lady herſelf, ſhe is in the pouts upon 
this account of her lover's bad cha- 
rafter; far ſhe expects her huſband 
to be like one of the heroes of old ro- 
mance. This is my turn now to win her 
good graces : for I have appeared all along 
what I am not; and by pretending to be 
virtuous, arrive at the end of my wiſhes, 

and obtain the reward that ſhould attend 
on the reality, But I only follow the cu- 
ſtom of the world. Loud hypocriſy out- 
| bellows real piety : and he who has leaſt 
merit ſucceeds, by pretending to it, better 
than the true poſſeſſor. Once more I de- 
kre you to write to me. 


Farewell. 


AVERSTON. 


LT. 
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LETTER LAXEYVL. 
To JaspER D'Avnroxny Eſq. 


SIR, 


HOUGH you have made your- 
ſelf a ſtranger in my houſe, aud. 
through your averſion to me have ne- 
glected the care of your ward's and re- 
lation's intereſt, yet I cannot carry my 
reſentment ſo far as you have done; but, 
though ſenſible of having been ill treated 
by you, yet I will wave every matter 
that may have happened, in order to 
promote her welfare and happineſs. This 
then, Sir, gives you a cordial invitation 
to this houſe. which you have fo long 
forſaken, and to beg of you, if not up- 
on our accounts, at leaſt upon the ac- 
count of Matilda, to renew your inti— 
macy here, to conſult the moſt proper 
meaſures for her future eſtabliſhment in 
life. A match has been propoſed to her 
F 6 honoura- 
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honourable and advantageous in every 
reſpect. A nobleman of intereſt and rank 
has been her admirer for ſome time; and 
I ſhould imagine, by the encouragement 
ſhe has given him, that ſhe is not averſe 
to an union with him. The ſooner this 
matter therefore is put upon a ſure foun- 
dation, the better it will be for us all; 
as you are ſenſible that women will ſome- 
times prefer what may pleaſe their eyes, 
to what is moſt beneficial to them in 
other reſpects. There ſhould therefore be 
no time loſt, I am ſure the regard you 
have for the family will induce you to 
join in any matter that may tend -to the 
general benefit of it. Sir Marmaduke 
joins me in preſenting you with his beſt 
wiſnes; and I remain, Sir, 


Your affectionate friend and 
humble Servant, 


F. GR1GsBY. 


L E T. 
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LETTER IXXXVII. 


TO RoßERT As ILL, Eſq. 


KNOW not what worſe fate can at- 
tend me than that I have experienced, 
Oh, Aſgill I am undone! all the fond 
hopes which my heart had formed are 
diſappointed, all the tender ſcenes of hap- 
pineſs, which my ſanguine imagination 
had already planed, are fruſtrated. When 
| wrote to you before, all was love, har- 
mony and joy. I yet remember the de- 
lightful deluſion with pleaſure, and en- 
deavour to retrace thoſe ſenſations that 
afforded me ſo much happineſs when they 
exiſted, They are now no more. I am 
awakened from the dream of rapture, to 
experience the reality of woe, ſorrow, and 
lighted love. To add to the miſery of 
my ſituation, and encreaſe the poignancy 
of my grief, my heart was buoyant with 
hope, my mouth was full of good tidings 
to 
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to communicate to my Matilda; to pour 
out the tide of joy before her, was my 
deſire and intention. But ſome public or 
private enemy has prejudiced her againſt 
me, and ſhe refuſes to ſee or hear from 
me, Surely, ſurely ſne could not, did not 
love, or ſhe would not ſo caſily reject 
me. But I will relate what happened, 
and you ſhall. judge for yourſelf. After 
being forced by Lord Averſton to de- 
fend. my honour in a public engagement 
with him, I was ſenſible the world would 
be no ſtranger to that affair, or my at- 
fection to Miſs Conyers. As the latter 
was the cauſe of the former, it. was a 
fit ſubject to be handled by all the idlers 
in the town,. and would ſoon be the 
theme of converſation at the public places. 
I was reduced to my dernier reſort; for 
though the privacy in which I lived 
would have baffled and diſappointed the 
enquiries of the moſt curious, yet I was 


concerned on Matilda's account, as well 
as 
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as my mother's, whoſe uneaſineſs would 
be very great if this affair ſnould come 
to her knowledge, without her being aſ- 
ſured of my ſafety. Another circum- 
ſtance: my mind, agitated by various 
hopes and fears, had been totally engaged 
for ſome time paſt, in contriving the 
means, to diſappoint my rival, or win 
Miſs Conyers's affection. The laſt inter- 
view I had with her convinced me of 
my ſucceſs, and that I had inſpired Sher 
heart with the tender paſſion, My boſom 
was no longer the ſeat of anxiety upon 
that account, and my thoughts only turn- 
ed on the methods I ſhould purſue to ſe- 
cure my happineſs. While I was thus 
employed, my preſent ſituation firſt oc- 
curred to me: and I could not help 
thinking, that my regard for Matilda 
wore the appearance of intereſt, more 
than was conſiſtent with my paſſion 
or my ſentiments. The many alluſions ſhe 
had made, in the courſe of my correſpon- 
dence 


_ 
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dence with her, concerning my deficiency 
in point of fortune, though they affected 
me for the moment, and gave me hopes 
that, even when ſhe was acquainted with 
the diſparity of our circumſtances, ſhe 
would not efteem me the leſs, were but 
tranſitory impreſſions; and eſcaped my re- 
membrance, when my faculties were all 
employed in concerting the means to ob- 
tain her. The calm that now ſucceeded 
to thoſe ſtorms, gave me time and leiſure 
to reflect on theſe circumſtances. My 
paſſion. was crowned with her approbation, 
and my vows were repayed. But while 
I was endeavouring to render her ſul: 
ceptible of the nobleſt paſſion the hu- 
man heart is capable of receiving, would 
it not appear evident to any unconcerned 
perſon that I had only regard to my own 
intereſt, and was ſtriving to gain her at- 
fections, to prey upon her fortune? | 
was aſtoniſhed at the retroſpect of my 
conduct. How unworthy of her or my ſelf! 

how 
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how much like a ſharper! the reflection 
was intolerable. Becauſe, though the rea- 
lity was the fartheſt of any other earthly 
conſideration from my thoughts, yet the 
ſemblance was ſo ſtriking, that it had been 
an impoſſibility to perſuade the world to 
the contrary. Though there was no foun- 
dation for ſuch an opinion, yet it would 
have hurt my delicacy, and deſtroy'd-my 
peace. I ſhould have looked upon my- 
ſelf as ſelling my honour, and bargain- 
ing to ſhare the dignity of my rank and 
title for a ſum of money. The more I 
reflected upon this matter, the more diſ- 
zwreeable it was to me: and I could 
u place it in no light that could render it 
1d Hotherwiſe. Though the knowledge of the 
ed World may make us acquainted with evil, 
vn et ir is of ſervice, when it inſpires us 
al- With a proper horror of it, or prevents 

Ide commiſſion : this will be the effect 
my I muſt always have upon an heart tho- 
11! Yroughly fortified with conſtancy and for- 
0 titude 
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titude to oppoſe the temptations that 
are hourly offered us.. A knowledge of 
what is a crime, will hinder us from be- 
ing ignorantly guilty. Did I require 
nothing but the teſtimony of my own 
heart, I ſhould obey the dictates of the 
paſſion it is filled with: and the purity 
and fincerity of my love, would over- 
come every other conſideration, But 
other things were to be conſidered, and 
love alone would not ballance public 
cenſure, or my private unhappineſs, the 
conſequence of it. It would have been 
in vain to have ſaid that, could we change 
ſituations, I would have acted by her as 
ſhe did by me: it would have been con- 
ſidered as an idle boaſt, when not put to 
the proof. Theſe were my reflections, 


theſe my thoughts, when I had diſcovered 


my paſſion was returned, and my affec- 
tion repaid; it took me much time to 
reſolve how to act. At one moment [ 
was tempted to lay myſelf at her feet 

and 
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and diſcover myſelf, at another I thought 
it better to ſee my mother firſt, and in- 
form her of my ſituation. The latter I 
adheared to. A letter was written, to ac- 
quaint Lady Stanton of my deſign to ſee 


her ſhortly, leſt ſhe ſhould be too much. 


ſurpriſed at my ſudden appearance. This 
affair was eaſily ſettled : but how ſhould 
| quit Matilda? That was a more dif- 
hcult taſk: but I was determined to go 
down to Stanton hall, and nothing ſhould 
prevent me. I ſent a note to Matilda, 


couched in the moſt myſterious terms 
concerning my abſence, but expreſſive of 


my ſincere affection. 

It will puzzle her for a ſhort time,” 
ſaid I to myſelf; © the explanation of 
it will be attended with happineſs and 
« Joy.” 

I flung myſelf into the carriage that 
was to convey me to my mother, and 
proceeded on my journey. Every mile 
| removed further from the place where 


Matilda 
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Matilda was, my uneaſineſs encreaſed, I 
feared a thouſand things that I could 
hardly form an idea of. Fears which have 
ſince been realized! I was tempted to 
return, and not quit the ſpot where my 
heart's, only treaſure was depoſited. Shall 


1, tel you, I had formed a moſt roman- 


tic fcheme, if my. journey had not been 
ſucceſsful. Yes, Aſgill, I would have 
baniſhed myſelf from all enjoyment, 
would have fled; the place of my nativi- 
ty, would have bade adieu to liberty, 
happineſs, and Matilda at once, rather 
than have ſuffered her to entertain the 
ſmalleſt notion derogatory to my honour, 
This was my reſolution. Something whil- 
pered peace to my breaſt, But it was a 
voice too low to be heard or regarded 


amidſt the tumultuous paſſions that con- 


tended for the maſtery in my boſom. 
Two days travelling, in which I neither 
ſlept nor eat, added to the uneaſineſs I 


ſuffered the whole time, changed my coun- 
tenance, 


fe 
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tenance, and damped the joy that would 


otherwiſe have been general upon my re- 


turn. My mother, the moſt tender, af- 


fectionate parent, Was e «© at my 
appearance. | 

$6200 Edward, ” ſaid The, the tears 
ſtarting from her eyes, which beheld me 
with grief and concern, what is the oc- 
« caſion of this alteration ? where is the 
« olow of health that virmillioned thy 
« cheeks when you left me? you are 
pale, my child, your eyes beſpeak ſor- 
« row. Tell me, tell me what diſturbs 
F you-” 

« Pardon me, deareſt, moſt honoured 
parent. Pardon my raſhneſs and folly, 
„which have been the means of making 
* you unhappy. Do not diftreſs your- 
„ ſelf, though you ſee me altered. I 
« confeſs that my mind is not perfectly 
* at _ and that occaſions this change 


in me.“ 
& Then 
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MAL... Then will you; not acquaint me with 
the cauſe,?, can you have a friend more 
truly intereſted in your welfare than ! 
* am, one who loves you better, or 
would do more to ſerve you?“ 
Preſs me not, madam, to accuſe my- 
. * ſelf, and perhaps make me guilty of 
e cenſuring even you. Did you not bid 
% me go into the world? did you not 
| &« deſcribe the advantageous which would 
" ce ariſe from my undertaking ? but why .. 
« did you not tell me that I ſhould be . 
_« unhappy.” L 

« Ah, my child how could I foreſee ... 
e that? but while you make me inſtru- 
mental to your unhappineſs, you raiſe my ., 
"i * curioſity to know the cauſe of it: ex- 40 
| „plain yourſelf, and perhaps I may re- 
| * medy the evil I have ſo innocently oc- 
| « caſioned.“ 

I have ſcarce room in this paper to bid 
you farewell. 


Cri 


thi 
GrorRGE BENSON. 
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L'E T TE R LXXXVIIL 
To the ſame. 


Will continue the converſation which I 

was obliged to break off ſo abruptly in 
my laſt. | : | 

„Why ſhould I acquaint you with my 
« troubles, Madam, when they will only 
« ſerve to render you uneaſy! Let me 
« bury them in ſilence, without having the 
« mortification of reflecting, but that I 
« have been the means of diſturbing the 
« repoſe of the beſt of mothers,” 

„This will encreaſe my ſuſpence and 
« my miſery. I conjure you, Edward, 
« reveal the ſecrets of your heart to me.” 

Her folicitations prevailed. I related 
my life ſince I ſaw her, with the moſt 
circumſtantial fidelity. I concealed no- 
thing from her. The different ſenſations 
ſhe expreſſed at the various parts of my 
Rory, affected me ſtrongly. Maternal ten- 

derneſs 
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derneſs overcame every thing elſe: and ſhe 
pardoned my errors, while ſhe / delicately 
pointed them out. When J was obliged 
to relate my affair with Lord Averſton, 


- ſhe trembled at the danger to which I had 
been expoſed, and longed to thank O Reil. 


ly for the friendſhip he proved to have for 


me. Her queſtions concerning Matilda 


were numerous and penetrating. There 


was nothing in the lovely girl's character 


or conduct that ought to be conccaled. 


I anſwered them all with that preciſion 
and truth that forces conviction. It 
was the ſubject neareſt my heart, and 
1 delighted in dwelling on her good 
qualities. I at length came to expreſs my 


ſcruples, and the cauſe of my retiring ſo 
abruptly from London, informing her cf 


the ſcheme I had propoſed and reſolved to 


adhere to. 

* Now, Madam,” ſaid I, concluding my 
narrative, you have been informed of 
every thing that has befallen your un- 

happy 
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« happy ſon—Unhappy only in the want 
« of that equality of fortune, that would 
© render me a ſuitable match for Miſs Con- 
« yers. So great is my affection that I 
« ſhall be miſerable without her; ſo de- 
« licate my love, that I cannot bear the 
© leaſt reflection ſhould be thrown on me, 
«or on her. I am afraid that I ſhall make 
„you uneaſy alſo upon my account, be- 
« cauſe you have not the power of relicy- 
ing me: but to whom can I with more 
« propriety reveal my ſituation and ſenti- 
„ments? Yet, yet, Madam, it will add 
* to my grief, and encreaſe my concern 
to think that I have made you unhappy 
« alſo.” 

Let not that conſideration diſtreſs 
* you, my child: the ſhoulders that are 
* accuſtomed to bear a burthen, can ſup- 
port the weight with greater eaſe than 
«* thoſe which are not. You know I have 
« endured ſome troubles in your father's 
time which will better enable me to 
Vou. V. G ſupport 
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« ſupport thoſe of my child : but let us 


„ indulge theſe melancholy reflections no 


<« longer at preſent. It is late: you want 
&« reſt: retire for this night, and let us re- 
“ ſume the ſubject in the morning.” 

She embraced me tenderly as ſhe left 
me. My ſoul was ſoftened by maternal 
tenderneſs, and I felt ſenſations which al- 
moſt unmaned me. Fatigue made me 
reſt, I ſunk into ſleep : but even then the 
beloved image of Matilda repreſented it- 


ſelf to my yet active fancy, and ſhe was 


the companion of my ſlumbers. My un- 
eaſineſs was forgotten for a moment, and 


the ſociety of the idol of my heart gave 


me happineſs. I awoke in the morning 
with my powers thoroughly reſtored, and 
returning thanks to the beneficent being 
who poured his bleſſings upon me, ac- 
knowledging my gratitude for thoſe 1 
had received, and ſupplicating a conti- 


nuance of them, I haſtened to meet my | 


mother. That worthy woman, though 


2 advanced 


60 
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advanced in years, has, by perſevering 
in a life of temperance and regularity, ſo 
far ſucceſsfully oppoſed the advances of 
age, as to retain her bloom in ſome de- 
gree, and her vigour and activity. And 
though really in the winter of life, ſhe ap- 
pears only to have entered the autumn of 
it. She was up as ſoon as I was, and rea- 
dy to receive me. As my reſt had reſtor- 


ed me, ſhe congratulated me on my ap- 
pearacce : 


% But yet you do not look as well as 1 
* with you.” 

« When the heart 1s not at eaſe, Ma- 
« dam, the countenance will be cloud- 
* 


Then you don't forget our laſt night's 
« converſation.” | 

It is impoſſible I ever ſhould.” 

Well,“ ſaid ſhe, © don't let us ſpoil 
© our appetites for breakfaſt with - diſa- 
„ greeable reflections: when that is over 
we will chat about this matter.“ 


G 2 When 
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When we had finiſhed our morning's 
repaſt, ſhe took me up into her cloſet. 

Edward,“ ſaid ſhe, © the account you 
* gave me laſt night, and the effect I ſee 
„ it has upon you, muſt giye me uneaſi- 
ce neſs, if it is to be ſuppoſed that I take 
« any intereſt in the welfare of my ſon, 
« my only child, who is not only dear 
« from his relation to me, but alſo from 
e his virtues. The conſidering your ſtory 
e has taken me up the greater part of the 
e night, and to eaſe you of your embar- 
e raſſments, and to procure you the en- 
joyment of your withes, I am determin- 
ed to do every thing in my power to 
„ ſerve you.” 
I interrupted her. 

« Ah, Madam, you ſhall 8 no ſa- 

'« crifices to me. I will not conſent that 
« you ſhould leſſen the conveniencies or 
<« happineſs of your life upon my occount: 
let me rather ſuffer,” 


« Hear 


that 
8 Or 
aunt: 


Hear 
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« Hear me patiently, and I will explain 
matters to you. I doubt not your ge- 
« neneroſity or your affection; but I hope 
„you will not be obliged to put either 
« of them to the teſt upon this occaſion. 
To make you underſtand me clearly, it 
is neceſſary I ſhould begin from the time 
married your father. Of an equal, if 
not ſuperior family to his, with a very 
good fortune in poſſeſſion, and a ſtill 
« larger in expectancy, I gave him my 
* hand and my heart. I was then in the 
& bloom of my youth, and he was as ac- 
* compliſhed a nobleman as any in the 
court. Our friends predicted our mu- 
« tual happineſs, and for a time their pro- 
% phecies ſeemed fulfilled. Our felicity 
« was reciprocal, and nothing could ex- 
* ceed our pleaſure. In leſs than two 
« years, however, I found that there was 
no certainty in human enjoyments. My 
* Lord began to eſtrange himſelf from 
„ me, and ſhew a coldneſs that at once 

3 * ſhocked 
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* ſhocked and alarmed my love. I gave 
« myſelf up to chagrin and melancholy : 
* mydays were robbed of peace, my nights 
* of reſt. My friends and family took no- 
«* tice of the alteration in my face and 
manner: they all enquired into the cauſe 
« of it; but I never informed any of them 
hat the true cauſe was, except Lady 
«P——, my mother's ſiſter, whoſe love 
e and friendſhip I had ſo great a reſpect 
«* for, that I could not help ſatisfying her 
« as to the occaſion of my conduct. La- 
dy P—, to an exceeding good under- 
* ſtanding added a thorough knowledge 
* the world and its cuſtoms, My mother 
dying when I was young ſhe took the care 
« of me, and I regarded her as a parent, her 
* whole conduct to me had ever proved 
her the beſt of friends. 
* Ah, my child, replied ſhe, when 
I had finiſhed my complaint, you are 
yet very young, and imagine that you 
have no diſappointments to meet with 
2 
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in life: fatal experience will convince 
you of the contrary every day; and the 
* hardeſt leſſon you have to learn, is to 
bear them with prudence and fortitude. 
* You are not the only woman who has 
© reaſon to complain of an huſband's ne- 
* gle&t and coldneſs, and I alſo believe 
* you have given as little cauſe for it as 
*any one, However you muſt endeavour 
* to ſupport yourſelf under your troubles 
by the reflection of your own innocence. 

« I could not help expreſſing my fears 
* to my aunt, that ſome other woman 
had, perhaps, an engagement with him 
before our marriage, and that, tired of 
* me, he had returned to her; and be- 
ing put in, poſſeſſion of my fortune, 
it had enabled him to indulge his paſ- 
* ſions. She did every thing in her power 


A * to quiet thoſe ſuſpicions; and promiſed, 


as ſhe had a very extenſive acquaint- 
“ ance, to learn where he reſorted, and 
© what company he kept, as by that means 
G 4 ſhe 
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* ſhe would be able to judge what his 
„ purſuits were. She exhorted me to make 
* myſelf as eaſy as I could, and de- 
« pend upon her diligence and friend- 
„ ſhip to ſerve me, and to caſe my doubts. 
„The unbending my heart to her had 
been of great benefit, and her promiſe 
© to diſcover his attachment, gave me a 
„hope that he might be reclaimed, and 
e would be the huſband my wiſhes and my 
heart had deſcribed him. Though I 
« had great reliance on Lady P——'s 
judgment and diſcretion, yet I could not 
« help being uneaſy, or avoid aſſuring my- 
« ſelf that it was an attachment to ſome 
„woman, which had deprived me of his 
heart and ſociety. In a few days af- 
e terwards my aunt returned.“ 

Well, Madam,“ exclaimed I, are 
my ſuſpicions true or falſe? are they re- 
* alſed, and am I wretched ?? 

* | fear my dear,” replied ſhe, © that 


© the 
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* the truth 1s worſe than you have re- 
* preſented it to yourſelf.” 

Oh inform me of all, let me know 
the worſt that can befall me, and I ſhall 
* no longer torment myſelf with appre- 
* henſions, or diſtreſs myſelf with uncer- 
* tainties., Oh tell me every thing.“ 

* To eaſe your apprehenſions then, I 
* muſt acquaint you, that there is nothing 
* of what you fear in his conduct.“ 

* Then I am happy let what will be 
the caſe,” 

* Ah, my child, it had, perhaps, been 
better for you that it was ſo. Time 
* and reflection might have reſtored him 
to your arms; but his preſent paſſion is 
* ſuch, that, like a fondneſs for life, it 
grows upon them who give themſelves 
*up to it; and the longer we accuſtom 
* ourſelves to it, the fonder of it we be- 
come, and can leſs ealily leave it off 
© than ever. 

© It is terrible, indeed! but what is it?“ 

G 5 A 
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A paſſion for play. Your Lord is 

* engaged with a ſet of men, many of 
* whom are nobles by their titles, though 
© their lives and manners diſgrace the rank 
* they hold in Ife; who have reduced play 
*to a ſcience, and, by long experience, 
have brought chances to certainties; who 
* make Gaming the buſineſs of their lives, 
© for it ceaſes to be a diverſion to thoſe 
© whoſe fortunes and happineſs depend 
* on their good or bad ſucceſs at cards 
or dice; who are beggared by an un- 
* lucky ſtroke, and who fail not, in con- 
* ſequence of the importance it is to them 
to win, to take every advantage, whe- 
ther fair or otherwiſe, which their ſupe- 
* rior ſkill gives them. It is with ſuch 
© a ſet of men he is leagued. He is en- 
© engaged with them every night; his ea- 
* gerneſs in ſeeking his own ruin, has 
© eſtranged him from your arms: and as 
* his conduct has already deſtroyed your 
peace and happineſs, ſo I fear the con- 
* tinuance 
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© tinuance of it will alſo ruin his peace 
and his eſtate.” 


No,“ replied I, then but an inadequate 


judge of the .conſequences; when he 
finds himſelf impoſed on, and learns the 
characters of his aſſociates, he will for- 
ſake their company. He has 
much honour and ſenſe to attach him- 
* ſelf to men of ſuch abandoned prin- 
©ciples; 
* ſuch ſums as muſt open his eyes to their 


proceedings, he will utterly abandon 
© them.” 


* One would imagine, by your conver- 


* ſation, that you were educated in ano- 


ther age, you appear to be ſo unac- 
* quainted with the manners of this. You 


are miſtaken in every one of your ar- 
guments. 


© he has loſt, will make him hazard every 


thing to accompliſh it. When he has 


* to deal with ſuch people, the conſequence 
is eaſily foreſeen; and as to learning 


G 6 © their 


too 


and eſpecially when he loſes. 


A deſire of regaining what 
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their characters, he is already well ac- 
« quainted with them: but to play deep, 
to riſque all a man is worth in the world 
* upon the turn of a die, is reckoned a 
mark of honourable diſtinction in this 
* age, and a ſign of intrepid bravery and 
« untainted honour. However great my 
fears may be, yet I hope they will not 
be fulfilled. Perhaps you may have it 
© in your power to reduce him to the 
paths of domeſtic happineſs by your con- 
| 08 | | 
She then gave me moſt excellent ad- 
vice, which I determined to purſue, 
and left me. Though I had the greateſt 
* opinion of my aunt's penetration and 
judgment, yet I could not help think- 
ing that her regard for me, might make 
« her intereſt herſelf in the matter, and 
« that her prejudices, induced her to paint 
things in a worſe light than they really 
„were. That nothing might be wanting 
* on my fide, I did every thing in my 
| power 


mo 3 
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« power to make his home agreeable, and 
« to entice him to return to happineſs. But 
call in vain did I endeavour. His time, 
« his whole attention was taken up with 
« his parties at play; and his conſtitu- 
« tion was hurt, and his temper ſour'd, 
„ while his affairs were more and more 
ee prejudiced every day. I never knew 
„any thing of his ſucceſs but by his 
behaviour to me: and I conjectured 
e that when he treated me more kindly 
e than uſual, he had been fortunate. Five 
years paſſed on in this manner, and 1 
« feared that my not being a mother, 
might be one: cauſe of his coolneſs to 
me, as well as his fondneſs for play. 
This conſideration made me very un- 
« eaſy. About this time an uncle of mine 
« died. He was poſſeſſed of a very large 
property; was a batchelor, and having 
been exceedingly fond of me in his life- 
« time, left me all his fortune when he 
* died; but learning, by ſome means or 

0 Other, 
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« other, your father's unhappy propen- 
« ſity for gaming, had left it in ſuch a man- 
ener as prevented his touching it, with- 
out my conſent and concurrence; and he 
imagined I would not agree to his throw- 
e ing it away. This circumſtance helped 
«© to heighten my huſband's reſentment. 


« He concluded,. though very unjuſtly,. 


„that I had held frequent conferences 


« with my uncle about him, and that he, 
<« being whimſical and peeviſh, had worded. 
de his will in this manner, on purpoſe to 


« affront him, at leaſt to throw a re- 
« flection on him, as if he was not ca- 
“ pable of taking care of his own eſtate. 
„He did not fail to acquaint me with 
„ his ſentiments on the firſt opportunity. 

J wiſh you joy, my Lady,” ſaid he, 
with a ſncer, in a few days after the af- 
fair happened, of this acceſſion to your 
fortune. 1 hope your Ladyſhip's pru- 


'©* dence will take more care of it than J 


© ſhould have been able to do.“ 
I aſ- 
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©] affure you my Lord, I can have 
no fortune which is not yours, nor do 
J deſire to have any thing that you 
© ſhould not partake of.“ 

« Humph,* replied he, I can hardly 
© credit that aſſertion, after this ſpecimen 
* of you conduct in influencing that old 
* blockhead your uncle to leave his for- 
tune in the manner he did.” 


„I was going to exculpate myſelf; he 
« would not hear me, but, riſing haſtily, 
« left the room. Theſe ſuſpicions, that 
he ſo wrongfully entertained of me, and 
“ his manner of expreſſing them, could 
e not fail to make me uneaſy. ' Accuſ- 
e tomed to a domeſtic life, I ſhould have 
found my chiefeſt happineſs at home, 
te had ſuch a life ſuited my huſband alſo. 
« But now it was the place where I in- 
« dulged my griefs in private, and poured 
* out my unavailing lamentations. The 
e ſolitary and recluſe manner in which I 
* have lived ſince your father's death, 


* may 
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* may convince you of the truth of theſe 
_ « affertions. Another year had nearly 
* eſcaped after this converſation, before 
« we had any other upon this ſubject. I 
c had the mortification to learn that he was 
« preſſed on all ſides for money, that re- 
« peated loſſes had injured his affairs, and 
< that he was in a very bad ſituation. This 
e inrelligence gave me the greateſt con- 
« cern, for I could not put a ſtop to it. 
Then it was that my aunt's predictions re- 
turned to my remembrance, and I found 
« how fooliſhly I had argued. My Lord 
e had ſeparated beds for ſome time, upon 
e the excuſe, that he would not diſturb me 
« by his irregularities; and as the times 
« he came home at, would be a means 
« of. breaking my reſt, and injuring my 
„ health, which he had the tendereſt re- 
« card for, he would take another room. 
« At that time, I replied, that the greateſt 
„compliment he could ſhew me, which 
44 ſhould take as an inſtance of his ten- 

| | « derneſs, 


6 


40 
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« derneſs, would be to preſerve his own 
« health. This was unheeded by him, 
and he perſevered in his former way of life. 
« Iwas alone at breakfaſt one morning 
« when he entered the room. He had nor 
gone to bed till it was very late, and I 
* was ſurpriſed to ſee him up at that hour, 
for he was very ſeldom of my party at 
the breakfaſt-table : but his appearance 
concerned and ſurpriſed me ſtill more: 
his face was pale and haggard; his eyes 
« were bloodſhed, and ſunk in his head; 
* his hair was diſhevelled, and there was 
„ ſuch a horrible wildneſs in his whole 
figure, that I ſat ſilent with affright. 
« He threw himſelf into a chair, and 
„ ſpoke not a word, but ſighed ſeveral 
times very heavily. I firſt found words, 
„and thoſe were to enquire after his 
„health. He anſwered not. I roſe and 
« went to him, 
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What is the matter?” ſaid I ; © oh, tell 
© me! my Lord, what ails you. I am 
* terrified to death at the appearance you 
© make, Tell me what aſſiſtance I can 
© procure for you.” 

* None,” ſaid he, after beholding me 
ſome time with the moſt horrid gloomy 
look: his eyes expreſſive of his inter- 
nal feelings. None, that can do me 
any good - but 

* What?” ſaid I, eagerly, as he pauſed: 
* tel] me, what can relieve you, and it is 
* yours.” 

«I will take you at your word: tho' 
©] have no reaſon to believe you will 
keep it. An ill run of luck has attend- 
*ed me for ſome time. Laſt night for- 
tune did her utmoſt to ruin me, and. 
© nearly effected it. I had raiſed a conſi- 
© derable ſum of money in hopes of re- 
© trieving my affairs. I loſt it all: nay 
* more, my honour hangs engaged for a 
large ſum which, with that I borrowed, 

am 
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am unable to pay, and ruin and diſ- 
* grace ſtares me in the face, I am un- 
done.“ 

* What is the amount of the whole ?? 

More than you will pay for me, or 1 
* chuſe to aſk you — Eleven thouſand 
* pounds,” 

Let not that diſturb you for a mo- 
ment, while I have the power to make 
« you eaſy.' 

* I went to get pen and paper from an 
e eſcrutoire which was in the palour, anc 
* of which I kept the key.” 

« You don't mean to tantalize me, I 
* hope,” ſaid he: © conſider my ſituation 
* 15 deſperate.” 

Far be it from me to aggravate miſ- 
fortune. 

« I ſat down, and wrote an order to 
* the truſtees of my uncle's will, to pre- 
„ pare themſelves to pay me, or my order, 
« in three days time, the ſum he required. 
J knew they had more in their hands, 

and 
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and that they could command that ſum 
at the ſhorteſt notice. When I had fi- 
e niſhed it, I put it into his hands. He 
“looked at it ſome time without being 
* able to read or underſtand it, ſo great 
« was his confuſion. At laſt he made it 
* out, and looking at me very ſtedfaſtly 
& as I ſtood before him,” 
I believe,” ſaid he, I have wronged 
* you. But pardon me this time, Lady 
© Stanton. My heart is too full to ſay 
more. My own imprudence makes it 
© neceſſary to avail myſelf of your genero- 
« ſity now: ſend it to your friends,” ſaid he, 
returning me the letter, I will ſee you 
again preſently.” 
He retired, and I obeyed his com- 
% mands, exceedingly happy in having this 
opportunity of obliging him. It was 
« five hours before I ſaw him again, and 
« then his appearance was much altered 
« for the better. He had been under the 
« hands of his valet, and looked much 
„ more 
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e congratulated him on 

To you I am indebted for it,“ ſaid "#4 
embracing | me with tenderneſs; your 
kindneſs and generoſity in aſſiſting me at 
* this time, has given peace and eaſe to 
my mind. I have been able to take three 
* or four hours ſleep, a refreſhment I have 
* not had theſe three nights“ | 

« He then gave me an account of his 
„ loſſes, and blamed himſelf fo ſeverely 
« for his miſconduct, and condemned his 
5 he — and folly ſo much, that 

eft me no room to ſay any thing 

* the ſubject had I been 0 fo well 4 
% clined. We dined together tete d tete 
e and I reckoned this one of the hangieſt 
„days of my life. It was after dinner 
that he-propoſed the ſcheme, of all others 
that was moſt agreeable to me 1 
« which I wiſhed to have mentioned myſelf 
ce but feared to do it leſt he ſhould think 
« that I put a conſtraint upon him, or ſeem- 
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«ed deſirous to purchaſe his freedom: it 
„as, to retire into the country to this 
« houſe for a few months.” 

© I have not ſeen Stanton-hall ſince 1 
© have been married,” ſaid he; and as it 
© is now a fine ſeaſon, I ſhall. be glad to 


* ſpend a few months there if it is agreea- 


ble to you. 

« My anſwer helped to confirm him in 
his intentions of going there, and in 
„three days we ſet off together. Happy 
in getting him from town, and extricat- 
ing him from the ſcene of trouble and 
& anxiety he had ſo lately been engaged in, 
J hoped the leiſure the country would 
« afford him, would throw him into a train 
« of reflections upon his paſt conduct, and 
that he would enter into a reſolution ne- 
ver to purſue that deſtructive courſe a- 
„ gain.“ 

I muſt conclude this long epiſtle for my 


paper is expended. 
Yours, 


GEO. BEnSON. 
LEI 


SON. 
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To the ſame. 


Continued buried in atention while this 

excellent woman purſued her ſtory. 

« The time we remained in the coun- 
<« try was ſpent in ſuch a manner as gave 
me the ſtrongeſt hopes that my wiſhes 
„would be fulfilled: and my return to 
„town was much againſt my will, as I 
« fancied a longer reſidence in this ſitua- 
e tion of peace and repoſe, would con- 
firm a cure I had ſome reaſon to believe 
« was made. Another circumſtance that 
added to our mutual happineſs, and 
„which I thought would effectually com- 
4 plete his reformation, was, that I found 
* myſelf likely to be a mother on my re- 
turn to London. His tenderneſs and 
« affection for me ſeemed to be increaſed, 
« when I communicated this intelligence to 
* him; and he avoided every thing that could 
« oive me offence, or make me imagine 
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<« he had returned to his former courſes, 
during the time of my pregnancy. At 
« length 1 was brought to bed of a ſon, 
% and you were the pledge of our happi- 
«neſs. Nothing could equal the pleaſure 
« your father expreſſed, nor the fondneſs 
« he teſtified for you. Thie gave me the 
« oreateſt ſatisfaction; as I concluded his 
« regard for you would prevent him from 
e injuring his property: and I looked upon 
“you as a gift ſent from heaven to wean 
% him from the ways of ruin, and turn his 
<« ſteps from the road of. deſtruction. But 
<« rheſe were idle notions, and vain conclu- 
„ ſions. In a few months he returned to 
„the ſame ſet who had formerly made a 
prey of him; and he entered more deeply 
than ever into the ſpirit of play, as if his 
temporary retreat from it had only ſerved 
4 to increaſe his eagerneſs. Though ! 
« feared, from his behaviour, too ſimilar 
* to his former to be eaſily miſtaken, that 


* he had again attached himſelf to play 
cc yet 
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« yet I ſtifled my ſuſpicions ; and the care 
« of you divided my attention, and would 
„not permit me to dwell ſo much upon it 
as before. At this time your aunt and 
mine, whom you may juſt remember to 
* have ſeen, Lady P came to vi- 
e fit me. Though ſhe had ſeen me often, 
« ſince the firſt converſation ſhe had with 
« me on the ſubject of your father's un- 
« happy paſſion ; yet ſhe never hinted any 
* thing more to me about it: that ſenſible 
and judicious friend knew very well that 
te time would convince me of my miſtake : 
« and forbore, for that reaſon, to ſay any 
thing to me that might ſerve to increaſe 
my unhappineſs, or make me feel the 
„pain I was to undergo before my time. 
„But ſhe called on me now on purpole to 
* enter into the merits of the affair with 
* me. Shedid not delay long. Our con- 
* verſation concerning you firſt introduced 
the ſubject. 
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< Tt had been better,* ſaid ſhe, that 
you had no ſon.” 

Ah, why, Madam? He is my greateſt 
< happineſs ; and why ſhould I be deprived 
© of him ?? 

I wiſh you not to loſe him,” replied ſhe; 
© but in the manner his fathet acts, he had 
© better not have been.” 

© You are alarmed; but I ſhould not be 
« your friend if I did not inform you of 
your ſituation,” 

« Surprize and grief kept me ſilent, 
« whilſt ſhe contined ſpeaking ; nor could 
<« find words when ſhe ceaſed : ſhe ſeized 
<« the opportunity that offered, and reſum- 
« ed the diſcourſe.” 

I ſaw with much pleaſure the happy 
change in his conduct and diſpoſition, 
< when you prevailed on him to go down 
with you into the country. I did then 
form an hope that you would have been 
able to have baniſhed this fiend that has 
taken poſſeſſion of him. On his return 

© to 
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© to town I imagined his cure confirmed; for 
© his abſtinence from his darling paſſion, for 
* ſo long a time as during your pregnancy, 
vas ſuch an inſtance of ſelf-denial, that I 
began to conclude, that to be able to con- 
quer himſelf fo far, he muſt have abjured 
© play for ever. Within theſe three months 
the veil is withdrawn, and he appears as 
before, if not worſe. The birth of this 
« ſon has given him power over his woods, 
and ſome parts of his eſtate; and they are 
all in danger. It is no ſecret what you 
did for him, my dear. Nay, do not 
© bluſh ; he has publiſhed it himſelf, with 
© an addition of his own, that he does not 
doubt but he ſhall be able to obtain the 
whole of your uncle's eſtate from you. 
The world judges differently of your con- 
duct. The weak, the wicked, and the 
* worldly, think you acted fooliſhly in 
* parting with ſuch a ſum of money, and 
* ſneer at your want of underſtanding, be- 
* cauſe they are ſure that the reſt of the 
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© fortune will follow it. But the more mo- 
* derate and ſenſible, and thoſe whoſe opi- 


* mons ſhould have the greateſt weight 
with you, conſider it as a very laud- 


able and good action: they think it 
© a ſufficient proof of your regard and 
affection for your huſband; and add, 
© that as you have now a ſon, and there 
is a probability of your having more 
children, that you cannot, if you have 
© any regard to their future intereſt, rob 
them of what will one day be their only 
© reſource, to gratify this deſtructive paſſion 
of your huſband's.” 

* What will you have me do, my dear 
* aunt? can you deſire me, or will you 
have me ſee the man whom my ſolemn 
vos and my own inclinations oblige me 
© to love and ſuccour, diſtreſſed for want of 
that money which it is in my power to 
give him? Will he not juſtly accuſe me 
* with want of affection ? 


He 
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He may do ſo, but not with juſtice: 
nor do I ſee any reaſon you have to ſacri- 
* fice the happineſs and intereſt of this 
* child, or any other you may have, to in- 
© dulge the inordinate extravagance of a 
man who is blind to your good, his own, 
* and that of your family.” 

„With arguments like theſe, too long 
to repeat to you now, did ſhe combat 
e my reſolutions to aſſiſt your father; and 
e repreſenting to me the inutility of my 
acting in that manner, as well as the 
« folly of it, brought me at laſt to her 
% way of thinking. But this was not done 
* at once; and it required many attacks to 
« ſubdue the affection I had for him, which 
e might have beencarriedeventomyownand 
your ruin. Time convinced meof the pru- 
« dence of Lady P 's advice. She put me 


into a method of ſecuring for you that part 
* of your father's property which he was 
* ſo thoughtleſsly ſquandering away, and 
„giving me an opportunity of being the 
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e agreeable meſſenger of good tidings to 
< you at this day. But to purſue my 
« ſtory. The ſame ill fortune which at- 
* tended your father before, did not fail 
* to perſccute him now. He ſtill loſt ; and 
* with much the ſame dejection, and ap- 
*- pearance of deſpair, did he apply to me 
again for aſſiſtance, Much as I pitied 
e him, and greatly as my heart was affec- 
ted by his ſufferings, the remembrance 
of what my aunt had told me, ſteeled 
eme againſt all his artifices, and I refuſed 
« to comply with his requeſt.” 

* Ah, Madam faid I interrupting her, 
* might not the ſecond exertion of your 
* goodneſs have had ſuch an effect up- 
© on him, as would have effectually weaned 
* him from his unhappy paſſion ? would 
it not have been worth while to have 
made the experiment at leaſt f? 

&« It had been entirely uſeleſs, my child: the 
e ſame gulf that ſwallowed the former ſums, 
„would alſo have received any others I 
* might 
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« might have contributed to render him 
« eaſy. His quick return to the ſame 
“ ſcenes of danger, to the ſame ſtorms 
e that he had juſt eſcaped from, and for 
* which he had fo ſeverely blamed him- 
&« ſelf in the hours of cool reflection, ſerved 
« to ſhew me clearly that his diſorder was 
« incurable, and that every attempt to 
« draw him away from his favourite at- 
e tachment was fruitleſs. But 1 ſuffered 
then for my refuſal, and you ſuffer now. 
He no longer wore even the appear- 
% ance of regard or affection. Our uſual 
« entertainment was mutual reproaches and 
* upbraidings : and he treated me in the 
e molt ungenerous manner, becauſe J re- 
* fuſed to part with every thing I had 
* in the world, to gratify his paſſions. 
“The intereſt which he ſaw I took in 
every thing that concerned you, inſpired 
* him with the deſign of injuring you in 
* caſe you lived, as much as he was able : 
* nay, he did not heſitate to avow his 
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„ deſigns. All I could do was to endea- 
« your to fruſtrate them as much as I 
could, and I communicated my inten- 
*« tions to Lady P who promiſed to 
aſſiſt me. She was acquainted with a 
« perſon whom he uſed to apply to in his 
* neceſſities, to raiſe him money at any 
«* rate : ſhe prevailed upon him to recom- 
©« mend him to a friend of hers, who 
* lent money at an eaſy rate, who 
« would ſerve him on the beſt terms, and 
give more than any other perſon, To 
« him therefore this infatuated man went, 
« and diſpoſed, time after time, of every 
* thing that he had a power over; but 
« it was my money which purchaſed 
« every thing. The mortgages were all 
* taken in truſt for me; the eſtate my 
« uncle had left me, which was managed 
« with great ceconomy, and had accumu- 
* lated in the little time I had it in my 
hands, ſupplied me with money to en- 
« able me to do thus, though at one 

tim 
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time I was obliged to borrow money to 
« anſwer a large demand that a run of 
„ill fortune obliged him to make, 
« As this man gave as much money as 
« he aſked, and at an eaſier rate than 
« any other perſon, your father always ap- 
« plied to him; and, by that means, I had 
e an opportunity of preſerving great part 
« of the paternal eſtate for you, which 
« would otherwiſe have gone into the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of ſtrangers. During this ſtate of 
trouble and anxiety, the reſlection that 
« I was taking care of your intereſt alone, 
« ſupported me. Your innocent careſles 
* amply. repaid my trouble. I required 
« ſome extraordinary conſolation to enable 
e me to bear the perſecutions your father 
* made me ſuffer, and which laſted up- 
*« wards of ſcven years. In that time I had 
the mortification to ſee him loſe every 
* thing that he had any power to diſpoſe 
of, and ruin at once his fortune and con- 
e ſtitution : the latter loſs was moſt fatal 
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* to him, as it brought him to his grave 
« at laſt. I lamented him as an huſband ; 
„but the ſhock did not ſurprize me, as I 
“ had been prepared for it long before. It 
& releaſed me from my troubles; and I had 
nothing left but to apply myſelf wholly 
to you. I retired to this houſe; and here 
«© ] have lived theſe fourteen years in 
the recluſe manner you have ſeen. I a- 
e bandoned all my friends and the pleaſures 
* of the town, and devoted myſelf entirely 
eto the ſtudy of your welfare. I had been 
* witneſs to the many irregularities young 
emen of your fortune and rank in life are 
* guilty of: I have ſeen them return from 
their travels ſuch motley animals, that 
* they could not be found to belong to 
any nation, though a vile compound of 
the worſt parts of many. I theretore 
* bred you up after my own notions, and 
have the happineſs of ſecing that my 
hopes are not diſappointed. In the mean 
time I was not leſs induſtrious in im- 
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« proving your fortune, though unknown 
to you, who had ever been taught to be- 
« lieve that I reſided in the country chiefly 
« through frugality. In that opinion I 
« have kept you till this moment, in which 
« I find it neceſſary to undeceive you; eſpe- 
« cially as the happineſs of your future life 
« 1s concerned in this diſcovery. And now,” 
ſaid ſhe, opening a cabinet that ſhe had 
her arm upon, while ſhe had been talking 
with me, and taking out ſome writings, 
put you in poſſeſſion of not only the 
« oreateſt part of your father's eſtate, which 
* you imagined had been alienated from 
„you, but alſo of all my uncle's fortune, 
very little diminiſhed : my jointure will 
« ſerve me for the reſt of my life.” 

Aſtoniſhment, pleaſure, gratitude, af- 
fection, tied up my tongue, and rendered 
me incapable of giving vent to the variety 
of paſſions that contended in my heart, I 
tound words at laſt. 

No, Madam,“ ſaid I, returning her the 
papers, let me not deprive you of your 
H 6 fortune 
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fortune at once. Enough have you ſuf- 
fered already, to prevent my encreaſing 
your troubles: let me wait for the time, 
* (which I hope is far diſtant) when you, 
© receiving the reward of your merits, ſhall 
© not reſpect earthly poſſeſſions. You have 
done enough for me already, too much for 
© me ever to return. Oh, tell me, tell me 
* how I ſhall be able to repay this goodneſs.” 
By accepting thele,” ſaid ſhe, giving 
the papers to me again: Take them, Ed- 
mond; and mayeſt thou live long and 
© happily to enjoy the wealth and power 
* they convey to you. Your preſent affec- 
tion for me, and the continuance of it, 
* 1s all the recompence I hope for or ex- 
* pet. You have anſwered all my wiſhes; 
* you have fulfilled all my hopes ; that 1s 
returning all that is in your power. You 
are now in the ſituation I deſired to ſee 
* you; enamoured with a woman virtuous, 
good, who feels a mutual affection for 
you. By making her the partner of your 
* heart 
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© heart and bed,. you enſure a life of hap- 
© pineſs and peace for yourſelf. You ſhun 
* thoſe rocks on which ſo many unhappy 
* young men have been caſt away; and the 
* reciprocal regard and affection which you 
© entertain for each other will teach you to 
* avoid doing any thing which hurting one, 
* muſt pain both equally. Perhaps the 
* world, or you yourſelf, may blame me 
* for not giving you what is called a proper 
education, and ſending you round Europe. 
J am an Engliſhwoman, and love my 
country. I think that we poſſeſs as much 
* ſterling ſenſe and good underſtanding as 
* our neighbours on the continent, and 
more honeſty. Youth is the worſt ſeaſon 
* for making obſervations on the manners 
and policy of different people: that ſhould 
be the work of a riper age, and more en- 
© larged mind. I therefore deſpiſe thoſe il- 
liberal cenſures ; and you yourſelf will ex- 
* cuſe me, when I tell you that my deſign 
Vas to make you good and virtuous; which 


« will 
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vill afford you greater ſatisfaction here- 
after than being poſſeſſed of a vam 


knowledge of the world. 
Adieu, 
G. BensoN, 
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To the ſame. 


HUS did that worthy woman fi- 

niſh her diſcourſe. It would be 
fruitleſs to attempt to relate to you the 
expreſſions of gratitude that my overladen 
heart poured forth. She put a ſtop to 
them by aſking me, What I intended to 
« do?” 

I replied, © To go to London directly, 
and open my real circumſtances to Miſs 
Conyers: entreat her pardon for having 
„ ſo long impoſed upon her, and with her 
„ approbation apply to her guardians to 
© unite us. But if it was poſſible, that 
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« my deareſt mother could accompany me, 
« and that I ſhould be ſo happy as to re- 
« ceive her approbation of my choice, it 
« would encreaſe my felicity.“ | 

J am convinced, my dear child,” re- 
plied ſhe, «© from what you have already 
« told me, that my approbation mult fol- 
« low your choice; but if it will give you 
« any ſatisfaction, I will, with a great deal 
« of pleaſure accompany you when you 
« will. Perhaps,” added ſhe, my con- 
«* nexions may ſerve to forward your ſuit 
„with this lady's guardians if they are 
fond of quality.” 

« The journey is long, Madam, and per- 
* haps may fatigue you, as you know my 
« impatience will not permit me to travel 
„ ſlowly.” | 

She interrupted me with a ſmile, 

« Though I am an old woman, Ed- 
* mond, I have not many of the infirmi- 
ties of age attending me. I can bear a 
* fatigue of this kind very well: and us 
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for preparatians for this journey, a little 
ce will ſerve ME: The Dutcheſs of M——, 
© my niece, has often entreated me to 
„ ſpend a winter with her; I know ſhe is 
„ in town, and I will ſurpriſe her,” 
« And when will you be ready to go ?” 
« After dinner. It will be neceſſary to 
« leave ſome orders behind me, and when 
t that is done 1 ſhall be at your fervice.” 
How kind, how condeſcending is this 
good mother! As ſoon as ever dinner was 
over, the carriage was prepared and away 
we went. On our journey we ſettled the 
plan of our operations. I was to leave her 
at the Dutcheſs of M——'s, and was ſtill 
to retain my former character till I had 
an opportunity of explaining the whole 
affair in private to Miſs Conyers, and of- 
fering my reaſons for having aſſumed the 
appearance and name that did not belong 
to me. I doubted not but I ſhould have 
been again admitted into her preſence, I 
never could have imagined that ſhe, whom 
| I thought 
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thought attached to me by the ties, the 
ſtrong ties of mutual affection, could have 
refuſed to ſee me: yet it is fo, Yes, my 
friend, it is ſo; and J have the misfortune 
of experiencing the caprice and inſtability 
of a woman's love. I found O Reilly 
where I had left him: his honeſt heart 
was rejoiced to ſee me. The morning af- 
ter I arrived, I ſent a card, begging per- 
miſſion to wait on Miſs Clinton. My ſer- 
vant received for anſwer, that ſhe was not 
at home. The card was left, he called 
again in the evening: I received no an- 
ſwer. My prophetic heart foretold ſome 
unhappy change in my affairs. I was de- 
termined to leave nothing in doubt, and 
reſolved to viſit her myſelf. For that pur- 
poſe, and to obviate every excuſe which 
ſhe might form, I acquainted her by a 


card, which I ſent the preceding even- 


ing, that I would wait on her at an hour 
which I appointed the next day. You 
may be ſure that I was punctual, I was 
ſhewn 
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fhewn into a parlour, where I waited ſome 
time before Miſs Clinton came to me. Her 
countenance ſhewed that all was not well. 
Her addreſs confirmed it: it was cool, dif. 
tant, and polite : it had been cordial and 
friendly before: the difference ſtruck me. 

«© ] have pretumed, Miſs Clinton, to 
* wait on you, to know how Miſs Con- 
„ yers does, My adverſe fate prevents 
* my being able to enquire of herſelf, and 
forces me to be troubleſome to you, I 
* muft depend upon you go od-nature to 
« forgive me; and if ever you ſhould feel 
* the ſame paſſion which governs me, you 
* will think of and pardon me.“ 

« Mr. Benſon has not offended me, he 
e has no occaſion to demand my pardon.” 

The manner in which ſhe particulariſed 
herſelf ſtruck me. | 

* Who elſe have I offended then ro make 
_ © forgivenefs neceſfary* When have you 
« ſeen Miſs Conyers?“ 


« I ſaw 


ſaw 
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„ ſaw her lately, ſhe was but indif- 
« ferent, and low ſpirited.” 

Her illneſs prevented her bleſſing me 
„with her ſight.“ 

It was not, indeed, Mr. Benſon.“ 

« Was there any other cauſe?” 

© You mult know better than me, Sir.“ 

„ I know of none, unleſs loving her 
„ with a fondneſs that almoſt became ido- 
«* latry be one, That is the only cauſe 
« of offence I ever gave her.“ 

„ Then ſhe has been deceived.” 

Not by me; and ſurely ſhe does not 
* uſe me well, or juſtly, to give credit 
„to any tales to my (prejudice, without 
* allowing me an opportunity of defend- 
* ing myſelf, But has ſhe ſaid nothing 
* of me in my abſence ? did ſhe not bid 
you give me ſome meſſage when I ſhould 
* call upon you at my return? Your cu- 
* riofity and anxiety will lead you to a 
% diſcovery of the worſt at once, and what 

„I wiſh'd 
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* wifſh'd out of tenderneſs to you to 
& conceal.” | 

« Ah!” ſaid I eagerly, © reveal it to me 
eat once, let nothing remain a ſecret that 
e ſhe-1s concerned in.“ | 

„She has defired me to tel] Mr. Ben- 
„ ſon that ſhe would never ſce him more.” 

This was the ſtroke of a giant. It 
tied my tongue, and froze my ſenſes, I 
remained in a lifeleſs ſtate of ſtupidity, 
inſenſible to every thing about me, even 
to the attention of Miſs Clinton, who, 
ſeeing my ſituation, uſed all her endea- 
vours to recover me herſelf, without call- 
ing in any witneſs to behold my diſtreſs, 
She effected it at laſt, and the firſt words 
] uttered were: 

„ She will never ſee him more Never 
„ ſee him more! For what fate am J 
e reſerved,” for I thought I could never 
have ſupported the melancholly idea of 
being baniſhed from her ſight; and how 
can I endure the reality? © The happi- 
* nels 
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4 neſs of my life is vaniſhed like a dream, 
« and J. am left to mourn the abſence of 
* the delightful viſion. Forgive me, Miſs 
„Clinton, forgive the ravings of a man 
« diſtracted.” 
« I forgive, and pity you.” 
* You would, if you knew how truly 
* I loved her, how ſincerely my foul is 
devoted to her. But did ſhe aſſign no 
e cauſe for this harſh, this cruel ſentence ?*? 
„Seek not to know more than I am 
permitted to tell you: I ſhould be guilty 
: of a breach of truſt if J revealed any 
of my friend's ſecrets; and that I am 
. © © ſure you will not deſire of me.” 
18 Far from it: but cannot you be ſo 
* far my friend, as to obtain permiſſion 
er | © for me only to ſee her once; and if 
'1 £0 © ſhe ſhall then remain fixed to her re- 
er 1“ ſolution, I will never deſire to have ano- 
of | © ther interview with her. Or if you can- 
d || © not obtain that favour, at leaſt let me 
pi- | © have the juſtice done me of knowing my 
eſs « offence, 
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« offence. That is all I aſk; for I know 
& the innocence of mine own heart, and can 
« venture to bring all my actions to the 
« teſt; and if there 1s one of them, which 
« belies. the affection I have profeſſed for 
« her, let me be utterly deprived of her 
« fayour for ever.“ 

& That is not unreaſonable, and I will 
<* try to obtain that favour for you, I 
vill do more, I will attempt to pre- 
„ yail on her to ſee you.” 

<« ] ſhall be ever grateful for your kind- 
* neſs. Be aſſured, Miſs Clinton, I am 
« wronged, and in being my friend, you 
« are only doing me juſtice. I know ! 
„have many enemies, whom ſhe is well 
« acquainted with; and why would ſhe 
„be ſo credulous as to give credit to them, 
to my prejudice, without hearing any 
thing I had to ſay in my own juſtifi- 
c cation?“ 

« Well, Mr. Benſon, I will be as good 
* as my word to you.” 
I 


« And 


And 
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« And when ſhall I call to know the 
« ſucceſs of your negociation ?” 

1 ſhall be at home to-morrow morn- 
„ing.“ 

I could not part from her without re- 
peating the proteſtations of my innocence, 
and aſſuring her how miſerable I ſhould 
be till I knew how ſhe ſucceeded. I re- 
turned to O Reilly, who ſaw plainly that 
ſomething had happened which was not 
pleaſing to me. His delicacy prevented 
his aſking me immediately what had af- 
fected me; but I could judge by his un- 
eaſineſs, and the concern that he expreſſed, 
that he wiſhed to know the cauſe of my 
chagrin, I could not refuſe a gratiſica- 
tion of that kind to ſo good and faith- 
ful a friend, He heard me with grief, 
but not with ſurprize. 


« I always feared ſo much,” replied he 
when I had done: © there is no depend- 
% ance upon the ſmiles of women. I re- 
* member to have heard of an Italian 


„pro- 
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proverb when I was abroad which ſays, 
& That a man of ſhew is worth a woman of 
« gold. And every day I live convinces 
« me more and more of the truth of it. 
& And there is another which has alſo a 
very good meaning, and is as true as the 
other, Deeds are men, but words are wo- 
ce men. 1 never ſhall give any credit to 
e them again.” 

However O Reilly might abuſe them, 
it did not at all contribute to my peace. 
I paſſed the night in a ſtate of anxiety and 
trouble that was truly pitiable. Con- 
ſcious that I had done nothing to merit her 
anger, I could not account for it, and my 
ſuſpence and uncertainty only ' aggravated 
my miſery. With what impatience did [ 
wait till the approach of the hour in which 
I was to viſit Miſs Clinton, and learn from 
her my fate. It came atlaſt, and I haſten- 
ed to viſit her. | 

« Alas,” ſaid ſhe, when ſhe ſaw me, ac- 


coſting me with a countenance that plainly 
ihewed 


wed 
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ſhewed ſhe pitied me, and had an intereſt 
in my misfortunes, * All I can do for you 
« is in vain. All my endeavours are fruit- 
« leſs, either to prevail on her to ſee you 
once more, or even to give me leave to 
* inform you of the cauſe of her reſolu- 
tion againſt you.” 

O Matilda,” exclaimed I in the agony 
of paſſion, © did I ever imagine that you 
* would have given me reaſon to call you 
% unjuſt or cruel! Yet it is fo, and TI am 
e the moſt unfortunate of mankind. You 
* know her goodneſs, Miſs Clinton, and 
* why will you ſuffer it to be abuſed ? You 
* are ſenſible of my innocence, and why 
„will you let it be miſrepreſented to her? 
] was forced to quit her, but for a ſhort 
time, upon an affair that we were both 
«* intereſted in, if ſhe had any concern for 
* me. This was the moment in which we 
* ſhould have come to an explanation, 
from which ſhe would have ſcen my con- 
duct deſerved her applauſe, rather than 

Vol. V. 1 * Ree 
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<« her cenſure. But ſhe is deaf to my en- 
* treaties, and has entirely forſaken me. 
“Can falſchood and infidelity be the inha- 
% bitants of ſo generous a breaſt as Ma- 
e tilda's? Or can I be deceiyed in the opi- 
e nion I have formed of her goodneſs and 
« virtue? Tell me if ſhe ſpurns me from 
<« her having choſen another to ſupply my 
ce place, or does ſhe ſeem to have a ſenſe 
« of her injuſtice ?” 

« You wrong her indeed. It was with 
e tears that ſhe deſired me to repeat to you 
« her reſolutions. She has been deceived 
« I fear, Mr. Benſon, in regard to you; 
te and the billet you wrote to her on your 


<« departure from town, has ſerved to con- 
firm ſuſpicions that ſubſequent accidents 


e have made facts.” 

Then my enemies have ſucceeded, 
and her credulous heart, that could have 
* no reliance on my faith or honour, is en- 
<« tirely eſtranged from me. Perfidious 
« woman ! Could ſhe not have waited for 


2 << proofs 
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* proofs before ſhe had condemned me? 
« But ſhe has been impoſed upon, and eve- 
« ry thing that could be alledged to my 
« diſadvantage has been made uſe of to 
« turn her againſt me. What a treaſure 
« of ſweetneſs and perfection have I loſt!” 

“ There have been many artifices made 
e uſe of I believe to prejudice her againſt 
„you; and I fear as you do, that they have 
« ſucceeded. But while ſhe believes you, 
« what you imagine her to be, unfaithful, 
« ſhe, like you, laments the loſs of an heart 
% that was once dear to her, and I am con- 
e vinced would be ſtill fo if ſhe knew what 
you had to ſay to her in your own _ 
* fication.” 

„And why will ſhe not hear it? Why, 
will ſhe not attend to an explanation that 
„ muſt ſatisfy her, and on which our mu- 
< tual happineſs depends.“ 

I know not why ſhe will not; but 
* whilſt you are waſting time in lamenting 
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this change in her conduct you may loſe 
<« her for ever.” 

* How, I beſeech you ?” 

« The manner how we neither of us 
know; but I may venture to inform you 
<« without her permiſſion, that Lady Grigſ- 
% by has ſome ſcheme on foot which ſhe 
e determines to put in practice, and that 
Matilda is in very great apprehenſions 
« for the conſequences, Her aunt tells 
« her that Mr. D'Aubigny is to be in 
* town on Wedneſday next, and that day 
vill decide Matilda's fate, and put an 
e end to her. troubles and anxiety upon 
eher account. What is to be the reſult 


« of this extraordinary meeting we know 


„not, but we tremble for the event.” 

And what am I to do? lit by quietly 
and ſee my deareſt hopes fnatched from 
„% me? See all the ſtore of happineſs I 
&« had laid up for my future lite diſſipated 
in a moment? The reflection is mad- 
« neſs! 


« I know 


3 


OW 
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« know not how to adviſe you, Mr. 
« Benſon.” 

« I muſt take advice from the urgency 
« of my affairs, and the diſtreſs of my 
« fituation, But what will avail any thing 
« can do? She no longer regards me. 
« However I will convince her I merited 
« her eſteem, and juſtify my own conduct 
at all events.“ 

I thanked this worthy girl for her friend- 
ſhip and the pains ſhe had taken to ſerve 
me, aſſuring her that I ſhould ever eſteem 
myſelf under the greateſt obligations to her 
her whatever befell me. I left her diſtract- 
ed with a thouſand diſagreeable thoughts. 
The part I am reſolved to act is determined 
upon. This affair ſhall be ſifted to the 
bottom. I muſt and will know by whom 
J have been calumniated, and for what rea- 
jon Matilda has thrown me off. But while 
Jam communicating to you theſe affairs 
on which every thing that is dear to me 
depends ; while my ſituation, critical and 

12 alarm- 
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alarming,demands your advice and aſſiſtance, 
you maintain an obſtinate ſilence, and refuſe 
to anſwer one of my letters. Oh, my friend, 
can you reconcile this conduct to the pro- 
feſſions you have made me, and to the 
former tenor oſ your behaviour to me. 
Tell me, what ſhall Ido? Let your ſage 
counſels direct me: let your experience 
point the road to happineſs and Matilda. 
Ah, they are joined together, and one 
cannot exiſt to me without the other, 
Adieu, 


GEO. BENSON. 


LETTER XCI. 
To JauzEs HiLcrove, Eſq, 


1 are repoſed in the boſom of peace- 
| ful ſecurity, whilſt I, dear James, 
am a prey to doubts, hopes, fears, to re- 
ſentments, that have no particular object; 


and to the crowd of evils which muſt op- 
preſs 
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preſs one who is too much in love to have 
the free poſſeſſion of his reaſon, and knows 
not what to do, or how to at. I am aban- 
doned by my friends: for Aſgill, on whom 
I thought I could rely, will not write to 
me. I am forſaken by her, whoſe ſmiles 
and good opinion could alone make life va- 
luable to me. I am apprehenſive that a 
more artful and fortunate rival has taken 
ſome indirect means to ſupplant me in her 
good opinion; and that he has ſucceeded, 
I too fatally experience. The recluſe life 
I led till within theſe two years, is the oc- 
caſion of my feeling more ſeverely the evils 
of my preſent ſituation. I want the taſte, 
the reliſh for thoſe amuſements which would 
diſſipate my chagrin, or divert my torments. 
No external application can heal internal 
wounds; and 1a vain is the ſurgeon's ſkill 
exerted to ſkin over the ſore that feſters 
within, My thoughts and notions are con- 
fined to a narrower channel : my happineſs 
is circumſcribed in a ſmaller circle than if 

I 4 I had 
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I had been educated more at large in the 
world: for then I ſhould have been acquaint- 
ed with more methods of endeavouring to 
alleviate my troubles than at preſent ; and 
having received conſolation from them on 
any former occaſion, I ſhould naturally now 
have recourſe to them to yield me a ſimilar 
relief. Alas! I know none of thoſe; and 
conſequently my woes muſt affect me the 
more ſtrongly, as I am unacquainted with 
any mode of diverting their courſe. They 
come on me like a flood, a mountain- flood, 
Hilgrove, that ruſhes from the hills, and 
in its fury ſweeps the riches of the vales 
and the peaceful inhabitants away together. 
The misfortune is rendered more grievous 
by their fancied ſecurity. The objection 
which aroſe from the inequality of my for- 
tune being happily removed, the diſappoint- 
ment at finding Matilda averſe to my wiſh- 
es was the more intolerable, as I had flat- 
tered myſelf with the hope of poſſeſſing 
her, indulging thoſe tranſports which my 

moſt 
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moſt extravagant imagination could never 


form an adequate idea of, Nay, I had al- 
moſt reduced that hope to a certainty, I 
came to throw myſelf at her feet, to claim 
the performance of thoſe implied promiſes. 
which her words had given me. © She would 
« ſee me no more.” Thoſe were her words, 
Hilgrove. The kind, the gentle Matilda 
has rejected me,. after ſuffering me to har- 
bour the molt flattering hopes that ſhe would 
one day be mine.. It may ariſe, perhaps, 
from national phlegm, or, perhaps, from 
my peculiar turn of mind : but at this mo- 
ment, deprived of the only object that is 
worth my attention, that object which I 
have beheld, and ſo long reflected on with 
ſuch exquiſite pleaſure, the reſt of the world 
is a blank to me; and ſuch an abſolute 
poſſeſſion had this idea taken of my mind, 
that it almoſt abſorbed all other duties, all 
other ſenſes in ir. The calmneſs which: 
may appear to you in this ſavours ſo little 
of thoſe tranſports, either of rage or grief, 

I 5 which: 
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which a man, who truly loves, muſt na- 
turally fall into in a ſimilar caſe, that you 
will be apt to conclude that not giving a 
demonſtration of my paſſion conſonant to 
your ideas, that paſſion does not really exiſt. 
I do not rave do not execrate—lI do not 
abuſe the lovely girl, the cauſe of my 
woes, nor imprecate heaven's vengeance 
upon her or myſelf. I hardly complain. 
It is true, I weep when I reflect on 
what I have loſt, and that reflection 
induces the compariſon between my pre- 
ſent ſtate, and that I ſhould have enjoyed 
had ſhe ftill been kind. It is not a 
calmneſs arifing from apathy—it is rather 
the horrid ſerenity of deſpair. It is the 
ſtillneſs that huſhes the ſea, and allays the 
' waves, before the tempeſt burſts out with 
fury, and buries the devoted bark in the 
mercileſs ſurge. I am prepared for the 
ftorm, It will not come on me unex- 
pectedly. I will bare my boſom to the 
ſtroke, though it deſtroys me. The day 

| which 
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which ſhall ſucced to-morrow is to decide 
my fate. But why, I know not. Yet ſo 
it is. Is not my fate decided already ? 
Matilda will not ſee me or hear from me. 
That alas is a melancholly, a fatal de- 
ciſion. But I will not be induced to be- 
lieve that it is from a levity of conduct, 
or the natural infidelity of her heart, that 
ſhe is induced thus to deal by me. I 
lament ber credulity, I bewail the eaſi- 
neſs of her diſpoſition. that ſuffers her to 
be led away. I may complain, but I 
cannot blame her. In the diſguiſe which. 
I have preſerved, the knowledge ſhe had 
of me was ſo ſmall, that it extended no. 
farther than a mere acquaintance with my 
perſon, She credited my aſſertions that 
J was a gentleman, but ſhe knew nothing. 
of my family or connexions. She hardly 
could diveſt herſelf of thoſe doubts and: 
ſuſpicions which had been fo. induſtriouſly 
propagated to my diſadvantage, and fo art- 
fully inſtilled into her mind, even when 

I 6 ſhe 
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ſhe confeſſed that ſhe honoured me with 
her eſteem. Can I pretend to blame her, 
then, if, yielding to the return of the tide 
of thoſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, and 
in my abſence too, that ſhe has not the 
ſame faich in me as when preſent? I 
might then have been able,to explain my- 
ſelf to her in ſuch a manner as perhaps 
had been able to ſatisfy her doubts, and 
prevent her confiding too much in theſe 
reports, calculated to deſtroy me in her 
good opinion. You will tell me, very 
juſtly, that all the uneafineſs I have ſuf- 
fered, or which may hereafter be entailed 
upon me, will ariſe ſolely from my own 
fantaſtic obſtinacy ; that by a proper and 
honeſt account of myſelf, I had prevented 
many mortifications, both to her and my- 


ſelt. It is true: and though perhaps at 


this moment J may tacitly condemn the 
vanity of the ſcheme, I muſt own that 
though I have encountered various trou- 
bles in the proſecution of it, yet I ſhould 


have 


in 
ſir 
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have alſo loſt the enjoyment of thoſe rap- 
turous moments which have ſtamped the ſeal 
of bliſs upon my paſt life; and which, 
if I ſhall be ſo miſerable to forego for ever, 
the repetition of -thoſe, which ſhall flow 
from the ſame ſource, will be ſtill dear 
to my remembrance, and the conlolation 
of my woes. The formality, the cere- 
mony that attends on rank, might have 
enſured me the more civil reception at Sir 
Marmaduke's, perhaps might have ren- 
dered an union with his fair ward, a matter 
of neceſſary conſequence: after having paid 
the due and requiſite attendance, her perſon 
had been aſſigned to me, as a conſideration 
for veſting her lands in truſtees for her ſet- 
tlement. We ſhould have gone together 
like many other faſhionable couples, and 
cared for each other as little as they do. 
This would have been the end of a court- 
ſhip commenced in that way. The un- 
impaſſioned heart is not an object of de- 
lire to me. Without the true knowledge 


of 
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of her ſentiments, which I have obtained, 
by what I may call this innocent artifice, 
I ſhould have ſuſpected every embrace to 
have ariſen from another cauſe than that 
I wiſhed. If therefore I had ſucceeded, 
my life would have been much happier 
than if I had not made this attempt, and 
it was a ſatisfaction for which it was worth 
riſquing every conſideration. But my ſuc- 
ceſs now ſeems ſo very doubtful, that I 
may have reaſon to repent a diſguiſe, by 
which I have forfeited every thing that 
is dear to me. There remains, however, 
one grand effort for me to make yet. Be 
that favourable, and I ſhall again be happy. 
Let Matilda but forſake her prejudices, 
and abandon her prepoſſeſſions, and give 
me a fair and candid hearing ; and if ſhe 
{till continues to maintain her preſent 
mode of thinking, though I may be 
wretched, yet I muſt acknowledge that 
ſhe acted juſtly by me. This then is the 
foundation of my preſent hopes, added to 
| the 
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the knowledge I have of her love of 
truth, her mildneſs and goodneſs, exclu- 
five of any regard which I might imagine 
ſhe had entertained for me. I aſſure you, 
Hilgrove, which ever way I turn my views 
in this affair, the proſpect is fo melan- 
cholly, that I am quite diſheartened. Aſ- 
gill, Aſgill, when J had informed you of 
my unhappy ſituation, I thought you would 
not have forſaken me! Adieu, my good 
friend. I hope my complaint will not 
interrupt your happineſs. Adieu, once 
more, and believe me 
Your's affectionately, 
GEORGE BENSON, 


Fre 
Err 
To Miſs AT K INS. 


OT to acquaint you, Caroline, with 
every circumſtance that I am con- 
cerned in, would be offering ſuch an in- 
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ſult to your friendſhip and regard to me, 
that I cannot ever form ſuch a notion, 
without being ſenſible of the injuſtice of 
it: yet, to comply with my own. inclina- 
tions, and to afford you that ſatisfaction 
which you fo truly merit from me, will be 
ſuch a taſk that, though I may undertake 
it, I fear I ſhall never be able to complete 
it. So great has the revolution been in. 
my affairs, ſo ſuddenly has fo important. a 
change been effected, that nothing but a 
repetition of facts and occurrences conſe- 
quent on that change could ever have per- 
ſuaded me to believe it real. It is deter- 
mined, my dear Caroline, it is real: your 
friend has eſcaped from a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt her peace and happineſs, that, had 
it ſucceeded, would have effectually deſtroy- 
ed both. But why ſuch a ſcheme ſhould 
be ſet on foot, or for what cauſe carried 
on to the extremity it was, is equally a 
myſtery to me: I cannot account for it 


either, why perſons of ſuch rank in life 
ſhould 
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hould intereſt themſelves ſo exti aordinari- 
ly in it. But theſe reflections will come 
more properly when you have read the ac- 
count I ſhall be able to give you of this 
tranſaction, however imperfect it may be. 
You may well recollect, dear Caroline, 
how wretched the hiſtory Lady Wilming- 
ton had given me of Mr. Benſon made me. 
His own conduct, ſo exceedingly myſteri- 
ous, encreaſed my uneaſineſs; and, actuated 
by a ſpirit proper to be exerted upon ſuch 
an occaſion, had all the repreſentation to 
his prejudice bcen really true, I reſolved 
to diſcard him from my thoughts. This 
was a much harder matter to accompliſh 
than I thought it was; and the ſtruggles 
between my honour, my regard to myſelf, 
and the tenderneſs I had unfortunately con- 
ceived for him, were plainly to be ſeen in 
the many letters I wrote to you on the 
ſubject, My aunt, who muſt have been 
acquainted with the cauſe of my diſtreſs, 


altered her conduct to me, and treated me 


« with 
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with that kindneſs and affection which ſhe 
knew was capable of melting my reſolu- 
tion, and moulding me to her purpoſe. 
Such is the unhappy eaſineſs of my diſ- 
poſition, which though force and cruelty, 
or an opinion of ill treatment may rouſe 
it into oppoſition, yet kindneſs, even from 
thoſe who have injured me, ſuſpends my 
reſentment. I am in too great an hurry to 
make a proper return, and to avoid the 
imputation of ingratitude to judge whe- 
ther ſuch behaviour is real or pretended. 
This was an attempt to reconcile herſelf 
to me, that Lady Grigſby failed not to 
make, and with the greateſt appearance of 
ſucceſs. Lord Averſton abſented himſelf, 
and was ſatisfied with ſending continual 
enquiries after our healths. It was with 
concern and heſitation, leſt ſhe ſhould of- 
fend me, that ſhe introduced any conver- 
ſation about him. Her uneaſineſs and de- 
licacy appeared ſo great upon that head, 


that I could not avoid relieving her, by 
aſking, 


bor 
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aſking, What was the reaſon we had not 
ſeen his Lordſhip for ſo long a time? Her 
anſwer was, That the fear of rendering 


himſelf diſagreeable to me had kept him 


away z that his reſpect and affection for 
me were ſo great, that though he muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer at being excluded from 
my preſence, yet he debarred himſelf that 
happineſs. rather than make me uneaſy. 
She ſaid a great deal more in his favour 
which I attended to very little, and to 
which I made no reply. However, my 
aſking after him was deemed a ſufficient 
encouragement, and he appeared at our 
houſe the next day. Had I thought his 
ſudden viſit would have been the conſe- 
quence, I ſhould have held my tongue; 
but this trifling circumſtance convinced 
me, that every thing that paſſed here is com- 
municated to him: his behaviour ſerved 
as a farther proof. He had been acquaint- 
ed with the dejection of ſpirits I had la- 
boured under, and he determined to ap- 
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| pear in ſuch a point of view as ſhould 
correſpond with my melancholy ſentiments, 
His penetration was perfectly acquainted 
with the effects of ſympathy. To have 
been gay or chearful would have been an 
inſult on my ſituation. He choſe to ap- 
pear languid, tender, compaſſionate; him- 
ſelf inſpired with the ſofteſt paſſion, and 
alſo capable of inſpiring others. Had 1 
not been thoroughly perſuaded, that art 
alone cauſed that change in his behaviour, 
1 might have had ſome commiſeration. 
How powerful a thing is prejudice! A 
ſituation that was ſo ſimilar to mine muſt 
have attracted my notice, and demanded 
my pity, had 1 thought it real, and the 
conſequence of a paſſion for me that was 
natural and diſintereſted. I had reaſon to 
apprehend the contrary : and every exam- 
ple of his artifice to perſuade me to believe 
him in oppoſition to my own ſenſes, but 
ſerved to inſpire me with greater averſion 
to him : the conſequence was, that I main- 

tained 


con. 
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tained my coldneſs and reſerve in a greater 
degree, if poſſible, than before, This vi- 
ſit opened the way for my aunt to expa- 
tiate upon his Lordſhip's good qualities, 
his affection, and I know not what beſide. 
A ſilence, equally mortifying to her vanity, 
which taught her to imagine ſhe could 
make me think as ſhe did, and to her 
fondneſs for ſway, which will not bear con- 
troul or contradiction, put her beyond her- 
ſelf, and ſhe broke through the bounds of 


"> I moderation and temperance, by aſſuring 
n. me, that though I had no regard to my 
A 
honour or reputation, ſhe had, and would 
aſt 
a onvince me of it, by taking ſteps for my pre- 
« krvation which I would not purſue myſelf: 
ne that ſhe could not ſee my ſcandalous treat- 
Vas ¶ ment of Lord Averſton without the greateſt 
0 concern; that my conduct was vain, co- 
ca; quettiſh, and baſe; and had not his Lord- 
155 ſhip been infatuated, he would have aban- 
c ur ¶aoned me to my own folly: that ſhe could not 
15 conſiſtent with her regard to herſelf or our 
gain. | 


2 family, 
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family, ſuffer me"to go on in this manner; 
and for the purpoſe of putting a ſtop to 
it had applied to Mr. D*Aubigny, who 
would be in town in a few days. She 
doubted not but his authority would ſettle 
all matters as well for my happineſs as her 
peace; for ſhe could not enjoy any ſatiſ- 
faction, while ſhe ſaw me purſuing ſuch 
ways as muſt inevitably lead to my diſ- 
honour. To this reproach, ſo little merit- 
ed on my part and ſo unjuſtly confered 
on me by her, I could anſwer only by my 
tears, My ſpirits ſunk to a degree of de- 
jection, from which I thought nothing could 
raiſe them; my heart, oppreſſed with a va- 
riety of conflicting paſſions, had loſt the 
power of exerting itſelf, Theſe upbraid- 
ings quite overcame me. I had not reſo- 
lution to anſwer theſe unjuſt accuſations, 
the burden was too heavy for me to bear; 
and lamentations took the place of more 
ſpirited conduct, and J retired in ſilence 
to my chamber, bewailing my miſerable 
ſituation. 
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ſituation. I plainly perceived, by my 
aunt's mentioning Mr. D' Aubigny, that 
ſne had applied to him as her dernier re- 
ſort; and doubted not but ſhe would make 
good any repreſentations of matters ſhe 
might pleaſe to offer him. Great a friend 
as he had been to me, and as I hoped he 
was ſtill, yet I could not tell how his con- 
duct towards me would change, as he would 
receive, or be affected by ſuch tales as my 
aunt might invent, as well to ſkreen her 
own behaviour, as to throw an odium upon 
mine. Would he give any credit to my 
aſſeverations in oppoſition to her's? Would 
he not believe me actuated by a paſſion I 
had reaſon to be aſhamed of, or affected 
by a weakneſs that I could not controul ? 
Every juſtification I could pretend to make 
would be warped, by the intemperate 
warmth of prejudice, from its real meaning; 
and I ſhould be condemned from the very 
principles on which I had undertaken my 
defence. The regard, the love I had for 
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Mr. D*Aubigny, made me dread to ſee him 
in the light I muſt neceſſarily appear to 
him, as the criminal, the wanton, indulg- 
ing a ſhameful intrigue with a man I knew 


not, and of whom I could give no ac- 


count when an explanation of my conduct 
ſhould be demanded of me. Even ſhould 
this matter turn out well, I could not ac- 
quit myſelf of imprudence and indiſcre- 
tion in paying any attention to a man 
whom, at all events, I was uncertain abour, 
and in entertaining a favourable opinion 
of whom I run a manifeſt riſque of being 
deceived. Theſe conſiderations, with ma- 
ny others equally diſtreſſing, occupied my 
1magination the whole night, which, in 
the abſence of reſt, was devoted to a re- 
view of my paſt conduct; and believe me, 
Caroline, I did not fail to accuſe myſelt 
of faults that perhaps my enemies would 
not have laid to my charge: my heart 
was oppreſſed with the ſenſe of my own 
miſconduct. In this ſtate of contrition and 

{clt- 


the honour of a viſit. 
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ſelf-humiliation, I received a meſſage from 
Lady Wilmington, that ſhe intended me 


I gueſſed partly 
what her buſineſs was : and though I want- 


ed no further proofs, or no greater confir- 
mation than that I had received, yet I act- 
ed quite paſſively in the affair, and per- 
mitted her to come at the hour ſhe had 
appointed. She could not help expreſſing 
her ſurpriſe at the alteration that appeared 
in me ſince her former viſit; hoped I was 
well; and added, that had ſhe imagined 
the diſcovery ſhe made would have affected 
me in that manner, ſhe would have con- 
cealed 1t entirely ; ſhe entreated my par- 
don for having intereſted herſelf in my af- 
fairs, and concluded with ſaying, 


] aſſure you, Miſs Conyers, nothing 
but my regard to truth, and the fear of 
your being impoſed upon by the repre- 
* ſentations of ſo artful a man as Mr. 
* Benſon, could have taken me ſo great 


lengths. My character is now ſtaked 
Vor. V. K * to 
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* to ſupport what I have already ſaid; 
e and, at all events, I am reſolved to con- 
vince you of the truth of this matter. 
„The young Lady, whom you already 
« heard me mention as Mrs. Adderley's 
ç friend, will be in town this night, and 


% in a few days you ſhall have an ac- 


c count, from her own mourh, of the un- 
% happy end of my unfortunate friend, 
and learn the ſenſe ſhe had of Mr. Ben- 
„ ſon's perfidy.“ | 

I believe you, Madam: it is totally 
“ unneceſſary to enter into any further ex- 
e planation of the affair. I am ſatisfied.” 

_ « Nevertheleſs,” returns -ſhe, © it is 
% proper that I ſhould vindicate myſelf, 
« If hereafter Mr. Benſon ſhould be re- 
e inſtated in your favour, you may per- 
« haps imagine this information proceeded 
from prejudice, from a deſire of reveng- 
« ing myſelf on a man who paid his ad- 
« dreſſes to me once, and then forſook 
me. It is a piece of juſtice I owe to 
% myſclt, 


P 
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& myſelf, and I hope you will not prevent 
my freeing myſelf from every imputa- 
<« tion of malice, and convincing you that 
« I am actuated by the beſt motives.” 

« But you will pleaſe to conſider, La- 
« dy Wilmington, that while you are vin- 
te dicating your own character by means 
« of your friend, you are expoſing mine 
<& to her.” 

« Make yourſelf perfectly eaſy,” repli- 
ed ſhe;” © it ſhall be done in ſuch a man- 
* ner as ſhall rid you of any apprehen- 
« ſions upon that account: you may be 
« ſure, that for the regard I pay to the 
„memory of my unhappy relation, I 
« ſhould be deſirous of keeping this af- 
« fair as ſecret as poſſible.” 

I ſaw ſhe was determined to carry her 
point, and acquieſced in every thing ſhe 
propoſed. 

Whatever meaſures you may pleaſe to 
take, I ſhall very readily attend to.“ 

She replied, that they were as well con- 

K 2 ducive 
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ducive to my ſafety as her honour, She 
made but a ſhort viſit; and I was not ſor- 
ry at her departure, which left me at li- 
berty to indulge my own meditations, tho 
they were of a diſagreeable nature. I was 
not ſuffered to enjoy the contemplation of 
my own fituation longer. Freſh cauſes of 
diſtreſs offered themſelves, and J was left 
a prey to aggregated troubles, My good 
friend, Fanny Clinton, whom you have 
often heard me mention before, came haſti- 
ly into my apartments. Her looks, and 
the eagerneſs in which ſhe addreſſed me, 
ſhewed ſomething more than ordinary oc- 
caſioned this viſit. 

„Well, Fanny, what news have you 
* now ?” 

„What you don't expect to hcar—Mr, 
<« Benton has jult left me.” 

„That is rather an unexpected 1nci- 
dent; but did he imagine I would give 
„ him another opportunity of triumphing 
over my weakneſs and folly? Did he 

come 
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t come prepared to add to the wrongs he 
has already made me ſuffer ?”? 

„He did no ſuch thing, Matilda; he 
© came to throw himſelf at your feet, to 
* 1mplore your pardon for leaving you ſo 
« abruptly, and to explain the cauſe of 
„it. He came, if he is to be believed—” 

« Ah, my ſweet Fanny, he is not to 
„be believed; there is no credit to be 
given to his aſſertions. Tis dangerous, 
extremely dangerous even to liſten to 
* him. His words are perſuaſive, and his 
e demeanour wears the garb of truth and 
e fincerity, but there is no reliance to be 
placed on him.” 

„Perhaps, Matilda, you may be de- 


„ ceived, He ſeems ſincere, he ſpeaks: 


with candour and honeſty : but be your- 

«* ſelf the judge. Hear what he has to 

„ ſay, and then act as you ſhall think. 
* proper.” 

And do you, my ſweet friend, adviſe 

* me to a ſtep that will be ſo prejudicial 

K 3 to 
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to me? How humble, how degraded 
« muſt I appear before a man, who gain- 
« ing my good opinion, inſpiring me with 
* ſentiments of tenderneſs for him, who 
* heard me avow my regard, could leave 
„me with a—* Perhaps you will never ſee 
me again. *Remember that letter, Fanny, 
remember the ſolemn -reſolutions I have 
made, and then tell me, can you heſitate 
« a moment to pronounce that I cannot, 
„ compatibly with honour, ſee him again.“ 
„Ah, Matilda, do not ſacrifice the hap- 
« pineſs of your life to idle and vain diſ- 
« tin&tions. He has offended you, he comes 
e to implore forgiveneſs; there has been a 
„ myſtery in his conduct and character, he 
comes to explain it. Can you, in reaſon, 
% demand more? You are prejudiced 
* by the reports you have heard againſt 
« him.” 
« Stop, Fanny. You know I only ar- 
« oue from his own words, from his own 
<« letter, 
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« letter, from his own behaviour —he ſtands 
« ſelf-· convicted.“ 


« Yet you once pretended to love this 
% man, Matilda, whom you can baniſh 
from your preſence for ever with ſuch 
« unconcern.” 
« You miſtake the ſtate of my heart, if 
« you imagine that I am not concerned : 
« the tears I have already ſhed, and thoſe 
“ which fall from my over- charged eyes at 
« this moment, are witneſſes that he was 
« dear to me. I cannot forget, I never 
„ ſhall forget the moments of happineſs, 
* for they were but moments, that I enjoyed 
in his company. It would be well for 
* meif I could. But I muſt ſacrifice to ho- 
* nour what love has left me. While I am 
* endeavouring to baniſh him from my re- 
* membrance, while I am ſtriving to extin- 
* guiſh the flame that had almoſt conſumed 
* me, would you have me run the riſque 
* of having it blown up again by his inſi- 
* dious breath, and the ruin of your poor 
K 4 friend 
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4 friend would be the conſequence. Alas, 
« Fanny, the paſſion 1s too ſtrong now, 
„without any help or aſſiſtance, to bear the 
* controul of reaſon. I am already mile- 


* rable, and into what gulph would you 


* with to ſee me plunged? The ſnares that 
have been laid for me by Mr. Benſon, I 
have happily eſcaped : but my aunt, I 
fear, has other deſigns, other ſchemes, 
* which I may not be able to extricate my- 
« {elf ſo eaſily from. It has been hinted, 
that Mr. D*Aubigny is to be here on 
40 Wedneſday; and that there is to be ſome 
© extraordinary diſpoſition of me and my 
« affairs to take place on that day. I know 
«© not what they mean or intend ; but I 
« know he is too much my friend to ſuffer 
any thing to be done that is prejudicial 
« to my intereſt, or will make me un- 
happy.“ 

And what anſwer ſhall I return to the 
% unhappy Benſon ?” 


Repeat 


Lox D STANTON. 
Repeat the words I have already told 
« you to acquaint him with, in caſe you 
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« ſhould ſee him before me. If he ſhalt. 
« defire to know if you have ſeen me, 
© in conſequence of his viſits to you; it 
„will be neceſſary to inform him of the 
« truth, and of my former reſolution cor- 
„ roborated by this declaration.” 
Ah, Matilda, revoke ſome part of 
« this cruel, this unnatural. ſentence: I 
« ſhall kill him by the delivery of it. 
Had his conduct to me, Fanny, pre- 
« ſerved the ſame appearance of honour 
and integrity which at firſt charmed me, 
the world ſhould not have forced me to 
* ſay thus to him. But while my hears 
* bleeds with my own ſorrows, while my 
tongue with difficulty pronounces words 
* that are painful to me, it is neceſſary for 
% me to wean myſelf from any tender ſen- 
* timents of a man, to whom 1 have, un- 
* happily: for myſelf, . liſtened with roo 
much attention. He ſhould be ſatisfied, 


K 5 1 * he 
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&« he has anſwered every purpoſe he could 


<« propoſe from purſuing me: he has made 
“me truly miſerable, without having it in 
“his power to reſtore me to myſelf again, 
He has deſtroyed the peace of my future 
« life without reaping any advantage or be- 


* nefit from it, except that of having it to 


e ſay, that he ſucceſsfully triumphed in the 
« affections of a girl whoſe eaſy nature ſuf- 
« fered itſelf to be impoſed on by his arti- 
« fices. But I conjure you, my dear Fan- 
* ny, as you regard me, do not, upon any 
© account whatſoever, hint to him the ſitu- 
* ation of my heart. He already knows 
e but too well the power he has over it; 
« and did he imagine it retained any tender 
« ſentiments for him, it would induce him 


to act in ſuch a manner as might be of 


the greateſt detriment to me, and ex- 
e poſe me ſtill more to the cenſures of my 

« friends.” 
She promiſed to comply with my re- 
queſt, though ſhe did not ceaſe to impor- 
tune 
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tune me on Mr. Benſon's behalf, either to 
ſee him, or ſuffer him to write to me. It 
was all in vain; and ſhe left me, to give 
him an account of her bad ſucceſs : for ſhe 
could make no alteration in his favour. 
And here, Caroline, I muſt pauſe a little. 
My paper is nearly finiſhed, and my ſpi- 
rits almoſt exhauſted. The recolleQion of 
this part of my chequered fortune which I 
have already related, and the preparation 
to communicate the remainder to you, will 
not permit me to continue this any longer, 
I muſt therefore bid you adieu, my ſweet 
friend ; but you ſhall not remain in ſuſ- 
pence for any time. You ſhall ſoon know 
the fate of thine, moſt ſincerely, 
Maripa Convesrs. 
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To the ſame. | 

HIS affures you that I am as good 


as my promiſe : for 1 know you are 
K 6 , ſo 
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ſo truly intereſted in my welfare, that to 
be uncertain concerning me, 1s to be un- 
happy. There 1s but one ſtate ſuperior to 
that of friendſhip: it is that of mutual 
love. And perhaps it is only becauſe there 
are more pains, more uneaſineſſes attend- 
ing it, than the other, that can endear it 
more to us. That reciprocal comunication 
of ſentiment, that deſire of ſerving each 
other, that unbounded confidence that has 
ever reigned between us, has hitherto con- 
ſtituted the happineſs of our lives. What- 
ever change may happen in my circum- 
ſtances ſooner than yours, it ſhall not pre- 
vent me from retaining the ſame ſentiments, 
the ſame good opinion, I have ever had of 
you, and of indulging myſelf in the enjoy- 
ment of our long-continued intimacy. 

I broke off in my former letter where 
Miſs Clinton left me to communicate the 
event of her embaſly from me to Mr. Benſon, 
To you I cannot diſguiſe matters, and ne- 
ver have yet hidden any thing from your 
| Know- 
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knowledge. I have the greateſt, opinion 
alſo of Miſs Clinton : but at that moment 
ſhe was not to be truſted with the true ſitu- 
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ation of my heart. A miſtaken and ill- 
placed compaſſion has been frequently fa- 
tal to our ſex. Miſs Clinton was. at that 
very inſtant ſupplicating me in behalf of 
Mr. Benſon. Had any expreſſions which 
ſhe might have deemed favourable to his 
paſſion eſcaped-my lips, I feared ſhe might 
have communicated them to him, and 
given him ſuch hopes, founded on my 
weakneſs and unhappy partiality for him, 
as might have induced him to imagine that 
a reconciliation might be effected without 
coming to fuck an explanation as I wiſhed 
and expected. But while my tongue for- 
bade him my preſence, my heart panted 
to ſee him, my eyes longed to behold him. 
His return to Miſs Clinton's, and his de- 
fire to ſee me, ſhewed that he had not for- 
gotten nor forſaken me: his requeſt was, 
that he might have liberty to explain his 


conduct, 
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conduct, and implore my pardon, for hay. 
ing concealed any thing from me. An- 
other circumſtance that awakened my pity 
was, a hint ſhe dropped of his looking as 
if he had been in great trouble, and not 
well; that he was pale and emaciated. 
Every tender ſentiment I had. ever felt 
aroſe to accuſe me for. having treated him 
harſhly, and all my reſentment vaniſhed be- 
fore for the fear of his ſafety. The ſeverity I 
had ſhewn to him, now became cruelty ; 
and I wiſhed to have an opportunity of con- 
vincing him I was not ſo ill- natured as I 
appeared to be. Theſe were my ſentiments 
when paſſion took the lead of reaſon ; but 
that triumphed again in its turn, and re- 
preſented to me, that it was neceſſary [ 
ſhould receive ſome ſatisfactory account of 
thoſe matters which I doubted ; and that 
they ſhould be cleared up before I took a 
ſtep on which my future happineſs and re- 
putation depended ; that if I had wronged 
him by any unjuſt ſuſpicions, I had it in 


my 
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my power to make him ample amends, if 
he preſerved the ſame ſentiments for me he 
had heretofore profeſſed. At all events, I 
determined to fee what the iſſue of the tre- 
mendous day would be, which my aunt 
had threatened me with, and whieh would 
more fully inſtruct me what M. D*Au- 
bigny's notions were of her conduct to me. 
] was well convinced that her zeal for Lord 
Averſton, and her deſire of being revenged 
on me for ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoling all her 
meaſures, would induce her to ſay every thing 
ſhe could to my prejudice; and alſo make 
her, in order to juſtify herſelf, heighten 
the circumſtances of my connection with 
Mr. Benſon ; and his character I expected 
would be painted in a very extraordinary 
light. On the other hand, I reſolved to ad- 
here to truth; and if M. D'Aubigny preſſ- 
ed me to it, to inform him honeſtly of 
every thing that had paſſed, avow my re- 
gard for Mr. Benſon, and at the ſame time 
acquaint him with thoſe reaſons which hi- 
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therto prevented my gratifying it. In 
the moſt diſagreeable ſtate of anxious ex- 
pectations did I paſs the time that intervened 
between the forming theſe reſolutions, and 
the approach of the day that I looked upon 
as the day of judgment to. me. I heard no 
more from Mr. Benſon in the time. Fanny 
Clinton had been with me, but ſaid not a 
word of hin. I was afraid to enquire of 
her concerning him, and ſubmitted to a 
reſtraint that was exceedingly grievous, 
How I ſhould meet the face of the man 
whom I reſpected as a parent, and eſpe- 
cially as. I knew I fhould be accuſed of 
crimes that my heart was a ſtranger to, and 
my nature abhorred, was a matter that 
gave me no fmall uneaſineſs. In the midſt 
of the doubts, fears. and - uncertainties 
that 1 laboured under, the morning came. 
Like the wretch driven to deſpair, I al- 
ſumed a courage from the exigency of my 
circumſtances; and that morning I found 
myſelf in good ſpirits, poſſeſſed of a confi- 
2 cence 


2nce 
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dence that was the reſult of conſcious inno- 
cence, and a reſolution that enabled me to 
face my aunt's prejudices and falſe aceu- 
ſations. 


My boſom's lord fat lightly on his throne, 


The conſequences ſhewed that I had occaſion 
for all that ſupport, without which 1 never 
ſhould have been able to have ſuſtained 
myſelf in all the various occurrences of 
that eventful day. I mult venture to ſay, 
that my aunt had managed all the under- 
parts, that were acted that day, though 
ſhe could not ſo well controul the prin- 
cipal characters. She had not failed to 
remind me that morning of her love and 
attention to me ſince I had been placed 
in her care; and added, that the diſagree- 
able tranſactions of that morning, ſhould 
any thing occur that might give me of- 
tence, were all to be attributed to my own 
diſcretion, the little regard I ever had to 

her 
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her admonitions, and the improper attach- 
ment I had ſhewn to a man whoſe cha- 
rater, to ſay the beſt of it, was exceed- 
ingly dubious. That this application to 
Mr. D*Aubigny, which ſhe confeſſed ſhe 
made, as ſhe perceived ſhe had no longer 
any power over me, was to acquit herſelf of 
any ill conſequences that might ariſe from my 
purſuing my own inclinations with ſuch 
obſtinacy. I replied, I was very willing 
to ſtand any, the ſevereſt, trial; for my 
conduct, though it might be cenſurable, 
was not criminal; and was exceedingly 
pleaſed to have this opportunity of placing 
in their true light to Mr. D*Aubigny, 
facts, that partiality and prejudice might 
otherwiſe miſrepreſent, or exaggerate. How 
it came about I know not, but our break- 
faſt had been delayed till it was pretty late 


in the day. We had ſcarcely finiſhed 


when Mr. D' Aubigny was introduced into 
the parlour. The venerable old gentle- 
man approached me directly: he em- 

braced 
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braced me with real affection, which was 
not unreturned on my part. 

« My dear Matilda,“ ſaid he, as he 
preſſed me in his arms, I account my- 
« ſelf happy to ſee you, once more be- 
« fore I retire to my grave, and it is im- 
« poſſible for me to ſee you, without aſ- 
« ſuring you that my love for you is as 
“lively as ever, my dear, dear girl.“ 

This addreſs melted me, it was the lan- 
guage of real genuine affection, ſounds I 
had been long unaccuſtomed to. I could 
anſwer him only by my tears. This filent 
teſtimony of my regard was ſufficient for 
him, and he ſeemed to ſinpathiſe with me. 
The moiſture that gathered in his eye ſpoke 
his feelings: and he preſſed my hand, 
which remained in his, without ſpeaking. 
He recovered himſelf, however, in a ſhort 
time, and turned towards Lady Grigſby, 
who was ſtanding, a little embarraſſed at 
the tenderneſs of his addreſs to me, and 

I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe chagrined that his firſt com- 
pliments were not paid to her. 
Lou ſee, Madam,” ſaid he, © that I 
„ have waved. all cauſes of quarrel or re- 
« ſentment, and obeyed your ſummons, 
* I am come to your houſe at your requeſt: 
* tho*I never thought I ſhould have done fo, 
« yet my regard for the intereſt of Ma- 
* tilda, which you hinted was at ſtake, 
e made me break through all my reſo- 
lutions, and I am here to attend to every 
* thing which you may propoſe for her 
« benefit.” 
So abrupt a manner of introducing the 
buſineſs he came about, and openly de- 
claring it was by her invitation, was a 
circumſtance that could not fail to diſtreſs 
her. But ſhe was ſufficiently aware of it, 
and miſtreſs enough of her countenance 
and behaviour to conceal her diſguſt. 

« Sir,” ſaid ſhe, J am glad to ſce you 
here upon whatſoever account you come, 


“and the more ſo if my dear niece's wel- 
« fare 
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« fare is to be the conſequence of your 
« viſit, , Pray, Sir, be ſeated “ 
He took a chair, and Lady Grigſby 


| rang for a ſervant to take away the break- 
" WW falt-chings, and in the filence that pre- 
: vailed during that time, ſhe ſeemed to re- 
* WW calle& herſelf, and prepare for the manner 
„n which ſhe ſhould addreſs Mr. D'Aubigny, 
of in order to render him favourable to her 
1 wiſhes. You know my aunt 1s deficient 


neither in ſenſe nor art, and they were both 

TW wnitcd in an extraordinary degree upon this 
occaſion. 

© Sir,” continued ſhe, when we were 


he ; 
WH (cit co ourſelves, the long time my mece 
le-. | 
has been. under my care, and the at- 
a 


* tention I have ever paid to her, leaves 
*no room, at this day, to tax me with 
* partiality or prejudice. . Heaven having 
* bleſſed me with no offspring of my own, 
* the has filled the place of a child; I 
*|:new nothing dearer to me than ſhe 
* was, than ſhe is. For, till lately, well 

has 
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has ſhe ſulfilled the offices that a parent 
« has a right to expect from a child; 
her duty, her obedience, her obſervance 
4 of even my lighteſt wiſhes, ſhewed her 
« affection for me, while they claimed, and 
« merited every return of love and fond- 
< neſs it was in my power to make her. 
Till lately ſhe was all my hopes could 
<« defire, all my wiſhes could demand, all my 
* moſt ſanguine imagination could paint of 
« perfection in a woman. Nor has ſhe as 
yet, I truſt, fallen from that ſtate : and 
& to prevent it is the cauſe why I deſired 
to ſee you here. Why ſhe is in danger, 
“ as far as I know it is my buſineſs to 
explain, as well as to clear myſelf from 
< the ſuſpicion of acting with any pal- 
« fion or malevolence. A Lord Averſton, 
„about three years ago, ſaw Matilda at 
„ ſome public place. He could not ſee 
* her without acknowledging the powe 
& of her charms. He enquired into he 
character and ſituation in life, with that 
on pre 
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te preciſion and eagerneſs, which ſhewed 
« that his deſigns were honourable: and 
« the accounts that he received hav- 
« ing proved ſatisfactory, he waited upon 
« me as her guardian, her parent, and her 
friend; and having explained his inten- 
« tions, in a manner wholly unexception- 
« able, I could not deny him the priviledge 
« of viſiting my niece. His Lordſhip's cha- 
* racter and intereſt, and the diſtiuguiſhed 
rank he enjoys, and which in the eſtima- 
tion of the world he juſtly merits, made 
* me conſider him as a proper match for 
„her. His manners are engaging, his per- 
4 ſon amiable, and few men poſſeſs ſupe- 
* rior qualifications. I did not doubt but 
* he would ſtand a fair chance of ſucceed- 
ing with Matilda; as ſhe did not ſeem to 
* pay any great attention or deference to 
* thoſe who at that time were very aſſidu- 
* ouſly cultivating her good opinion. A 
* itort time convinced me that I was right 
ein my conjectures. The encouragement 
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e ſhe gave her new admirer, the pleaſure 
„ ſhe took in his company, and the pre- 
< ference her taſte and good ſenſe obliged 
« hertoallow him, ſoon baniſhed thoſe whom 
% yanity or lucrative views attached to her, 
He reigned in her good graces alone, and 
<« his competitors only ſilently envied the 
<* happineſs they could not aſpire to. This 
* oave me a great deal of pleaſure, and [ 
e waited only to learn from Matilda's mouth 
the circumſtances of this honourable 
* tranſaction ; and did not doubt but ſhe 
* would have confidence enough in me to 
© make me acquainted with the ſucceſs of 
an affair that I was much intereſted in, 
* and of which the whole world took no- 
** tice, congratulating me on the proſpect 
Jof being allied to a noble and ancient fa- 
„ mily, while her own ſex ſilently grieved 
<* at the preference given to her by a young 
„ Nobleman, who was the wiſh of their 
« hearts in private. This was the ſcene of 


6 n that was diſplayed to my view 
e before 


« | 
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« before it was interrupted.— l cannot think 
« of it without a ſigh ; eſpecially when I 
reflect on the change that ſucceeded it, 
« and the many evil conſequences it occa- 
« honed. Lord Averſton was always at 
this houſe, was always of our parties, 
had arrived to a degree of intimacy and 
«* familarity that his long and aſſiduous at- 
« tention ſo juſtly deſerved. One night, at 
% Ranelagh, he was along with us, and a 
« Mr. Benſon, a perfect ſtranger to us be- 
fore that hour, happened to ſee Matilda. 
“The ſame charms which attracted the 
* notice of others, happened alſo to engage 
* his attention, He was then in company 
with a young Gentleman of a good for- 
tune, but one of the moſt abandoned li- 
* bertines in town, to whoſe vices I ſup- 
« poſe he is a convenient friend, and from 
* whom I have reaſon to imagine, by what 
* I have fince learned, he draws his prin- 
* cipal ſupport. They followed us about 
the room; and when the time for with- 


Vol. V. L drawing 
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drawing came, they followed us out 
c alſo. In the crowd we eſcaped from 


„Lord Averſton, who had us under his 
protection, and Sir Marmaduke was el- 
« corting us to the door. An unhappy 
ce ſcuffle among the ſervants prevented our 
getting to our carriage, and Sir Marma- 


duke attempting to interfere, was knocked 


down. | | 

« This Mr. Benſon ſaw our danger, and 
66 politely offered his aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion. And having ſaved Sir Marmaduke 
« from being ill treated, ſecured the fel- 
low who had inſulted him, and put us in 
«ſafety into our coach. I could not help 
paying him thoſe acknowledgments his 
« ſervices merited; and T, in an evil hour, 
e invited him to ſup with us. He obeyed; 
< and from that hour I date my ſubſequent 
e misfartunes, and the dangers that are 
<«. about to threaten Matilda. I muſt con- 
<« fels he is handſome, and has much 
ce the appearance of a gentleman ; but 
there is a ſimple ruſticity about him that 
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« is exceedingly diſguſting to me. From 
« that moment Matilda has no longer paid 
« any regard to her former conduct and 
« behaviour to Lord Averſton : ſhe has 
carried on a correſpondence with this 
* man, Who, by every account we can 
learn of him, is an adventurer, We can- 
„not trace out who he is; for he is un- 
* known to every body. In vain have I 
« repreſented to her the cruelty, the injuſ- 
© tice of her behaviour to Lord Averſton: 
* ſhe attends not to any thing I can ſay. 
This worthleſs fellow has wholly engaged 
* her, and ſhe diſregards every thing that 
* oppoſes her ſentiments; which I cannot 
* avoid calling baſe and ungenerous. To 
* remove her from the preſence of a man 
hom I had reafon to dread, from the 
„influence he had over her, 1 took her 
*cown to Greenhill-Park. Our journey 
* was ſudden and private; nor did ſhe 
* know of our intention till we were a great 
' way from town, In the quiet retirement 
1 2 a 
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* of the country I hoped ſhe would be re- 
* ſtared to herſelf ; that ſhe would forget 
the cauſe of her woes and mine. It was 
quite the contrary ; for I know he viſited 
< her there by ſtealth, invited thither, I 
<« ſuppoſe, by herſelf; and in the face of a 
country where ſhe ſhould ſupport the 
* character of virtue, diſcretion, and repu- 
e tation, which ſhe had gained, and ſo long 
e enjoyed, did ſhe carry on a ſhameful in- 
<« trigue with a ſtrange man of abandoned 
„ morals and an infamous character. The 
de care we took to detect her by the vigi- 
« lance of Lord Averſton, who attended 
« her in the country, in hopes to reinſpire 
« her with a ſenſe of her duty, and a pro- 
« per regard to her former behaviour, was 
« eluded by the art and dexterity of this 
% man, who muſt have been in many more 
« ſcrapes of the ſame kind, by the manner 
% in which he extricated himſelf from this, 
« It was alſo very near being attended with 
4 yery dangerous conſequences to Lord 
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« Averſton, who was aſſaulted by an Iriſh 
« ruffian whom he hired. The reward 
« which Lord Averſton offered for appre- 
« hending him put a ſtop to their conec- 
« tions for ſome time; but ſince ſhe has 
« arrived in town ſhe has renewed her for- 
mer correſpondence. The utmoſt dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from the conſe- 
« quences of it ; and more eſpecially, as I 
am totally unable to prevent the conti- 
„ nuance of it. To remedy theſe matters, 
“Sir, is the caufe why I have troubled 
ou; and I am ſure you muſt be trou- 
«* bled to think that your favourite Matilda 
« 1s even inclined to take ſuch courſes as 
* muſt inevitably involve her in ruin and 
* woe, and entail diſgrace and ſhame upon 
« her friends. I feel for you at this mo- 
ment; I know what your heart muſt ſuf- 


« fer; I know what I have ſuffered my- 
« ſelf,” 
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afterwards would be diſregarded. 


bigny ſhould reply. 
on what my aunt had ſaid. At length he 
addreſſed her. 
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She l Tears, which aroſe from an- 
other ſource than that of regard to me, fel 


from her eyes. A ſilence enſued. I have 
been very particular in this addreſs of my 
aunt's to Mr. D*Aubigny, as there were 
many miſrepreſentations in it, and ſhe had 
advanced every thing that could ſerve to 
gain his belief on-the occaſion, I was aſto- 
niſhed at her eaſy method of telling things 


before me which ſhe knew in her heart to 


be falſe, and was ſenſible I could fo eaſily 
refute. However, ſhe thought to prepol- 
ſeſs him by telling the firſt ſtory, and was 
1n hopes that every thing I might advance 
I conti- 
nued ſilent, in order to hear what Mr. D*Au- 
He ſeemed to reflect 


« I am exceedingly ſorry, Madam, that 


« Matilda has given you cauſe to accuſe 


her in this manner, or has occaſioned you 
* ſo much uneaſineſs. I hope ſhe has not 
e been 
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« been ſo blind to her own intereſt and hap- 
« pineſs as you repreſent her, or engaged 
jn ſuch unwarrantable connex1ons.” 

« You may depend upon it, Sir, that 


« what I have related to you is really true, 


«and ſhe is ſo conſcious of it, that ſhe 
« does not attempt to deny it.“ = 

« What, Matilda,” faid Mr. D*Aubig- 
ny, do you allow in ſilence the truth of 
your aunt's accuſations ? I hope you will 
ebe able to clear yourſelf.” 

Thus called upon, I undertook my own 
vindication; and enumerated the perſecutions 
Ihad undergone uponaccounrof Lord Aver- 
ſton; aſſuring Mr. D*Aubigny that he was my 
averſion at this day, and had ever been ſo. 
I confefſed that Mr. Benſon had been ex- 
ceedingly aſſiduous in obtaining my good 
opinion; and that he had ſucceeded : but 
that I had never done any thing which 
could impeach either my reputation or diſ- 
cretion ; that his character and connexions 
were not fully known to me; and that I 


L 2 had 
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had made that the cauſe why I could no 
longer liſten to him till they were properly 
explained. 

And now, Sir, I have opened my heart 
« to you, and have acknowledged that 
« Mr. Benſon has made himſelf agreeable 
«to me; and believe me, I ſhould never 
have ſubmitted to the apparent ſhame of 
% carrying on a private correſpondence, 
had not the continual perſecution of my 
<< aunt forced me to it. You know not, 
« Sir, what I have ſuffered, or how much 
e the has importuned me in favour of a 
man I never can have any regard for, 
J believe Mr. Benſon is a Gentleman, 
% though his fortune may be inferior to 
% mine. He has promiſed to inform me 
« who he is, and has aſſured me that his 
« family will not diſgrace mine, Whoever 
« he is, though he may have deceived me, 
e none of my friends will have occaſion to 
« bluſh at any connexions between us. 


« Matilda!“ 
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« Matilda!“ ſaid he, with a grave and 
ſevere tone of voice, theſe profeſſions 
« from men of no characters are very 
« common, and you ſhould not have been 
« impoſed upon by ſuch a ſtale artifice : it 
e gives me pain to hear you call your 
„good aunt's attention to your welfare, 
and her care for your intereſt, a perſe- 
« cution, It is an happy thing that her 
« yioilance prevented the ill conſequences 
“that might have ariſen from your im- 
« prudent connexion with ſuch a man.” 

* I doubted not but your prudence 
« would approve the ſteps I had taken for 
« my niece's good. You muſt obſerve 
« the danger that would attend the ſuffer- 
ing a matter of this kind to go on any 
« further.” 

I was preparing to ſpeak, when a mel- 
ſage was brought from Lord Averſton, 
enquiring after our he:lths. Lady Grigſ- 
by mentioned it as a proof of his atten- 
tion, 
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« Is there any poſſibility of ſeeing him 
here,“ ſaid Mr. D*Aubigny : “ for as 
% we are talking about him, it may not 
* be improper for him to be here, that! 
may hear what propoſals he makes to 
Matilda.“ | 

« He will come directly, if we ſend for 
him.“ rephed my aunt ; her eyes ſpark- 
& ling with joy at the countenance he had 
„given her. A meſlage was diſpatched 
to Lord Averſton, deſiring his company, 

It is inſupportable, Mr. D*Aubigny, 
to bring a man here whom I cannot re- 
e ſpect, who has been the cauſe of all the 
% uncaſineſs J have ſuffered ; and to tax 
« me with my follies, and upbraid me 
„with my weakneſs before him is a de- 
« gree of humiliation I cannot, I will not 
e ſubject myſelf to. You. mult excuſe me 
« if J am obliged to quit the room. Great 
« as the pleaſure is I take in your com- 
« pany, and happy as I ſhould. be to ſee 

cc you 
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« you. were not this the ſubject. I will 


not ſubmit to this treatment.” 


« Stay, Matilda,” ſaid he; © you ſhall 
« not ſuffer any humiliation : you ſhall be 


treated as you merit,” 

« If Mr. Benſon was to come,” added 
my aunt, © ſhe would ſtay without * 
« preſſed to it.“ 


« That reproach, unjuſt and unmerited, 


« ſhews what I am to expect if I remain 
here. Though I hope you are not pre- 
« judiced againſt me, Sir, and I know- 
your good heart will not ſuffer you to join 
in diſtreſſing me, yet I have every thing 
to fear from Lady Grigſby's partialicy 
«in favour of Lord Averſton, and her 
deſign of mortifying me.” - ws 
I roſe and went towards the door. Be- 
tore I could open it, Lady Wilmington, 
accompanied by another Lady, entered. 
I at once divined the cauſe of her viſit, 
and fancied I ſaw through the contrivance 
of her coming on this particular day. It 
L. 6- Was 
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was the part ſhe had to play in the grand 
ſcheme that was to be diſplayed. That 
thought gave me freſh courage, freſh ſpi- 
rits. I received her with pleaſure, and 
unconcern. After the uſual compliments, 
ſhe expreſſed a deſire of ſpeaking to me 
alone. | 

« Your buſineſs with me, Madam, is 
no ſecret here. This gentleman, Mr. 
« D*Aubigny, is my guardian, my friend; 
« you know Lady Grigſby is my aunt: 
« before theſe, my good friends, I have 
% no ſecret, no concern that I wiſh to 
% hide.” 

« You are the beſt judge, Madam, 
This is the young Lady whom I pro- 
* miſed to bring to you; but as the af- 
fair may be unknown to this gentleman, 
Lit is neceſſary I ſhould, in ſome mea- 
„ ſure, explain it to him.“ 

She then touched flightly on the par- 
ticulars of the ſtory which ſhe had be- 
fore related to me, and which has been 
been 
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been communicated to you. When ſhe . 


had finiſhed, ſhe applied to Miſs Seaton. 

« know not,” ſaid that Lady, © the 
« cauſe of expoſing the frailty of my de- 
« parted friend. Lady Wilmington in- 
« formed me that I ſhould hear of Mr. 


« Benſon here, or know where to find him. 


« My friend, in her laſt moments, gave 
« me a letter directed to him, and charged 
«me to deliver it into his own: hands. 
« Her mouth was full of his praiſes : and 


though ſhe ſuffered ſeverely by him, yet 


« ſhe loved him. The unhappy fruit of 
« their paſſions is abandoned to the world 
« without a friend: and this letter,” taking 
it from her pocket-book, © is to recom- 
mend it to his humanity.” 

« Barbarous man!” exclaimed Lady 
Grigſby, to ruin and abandon the un- 
„happy Lady.” 

« You would have pitied her,” ſaid 
Lady Wilmington, if you had known 
her. Her manners were amiable, her 

5 perſon 
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»» perſon was lovely, and there muſt have 
“ been great art and diſſimulation practiſed, 
before ſhe fell into the villainous ſnare 
„ehe laid for her.” 

It was baſe,” added Mr. D*Aubigny” 
„Did ſhe complain of him? Did ſhe 
e not accuſe him of falſhood, of perfi- 
cc « dy * 299 

She might, and 1 not know it. g 
e ſuppoſe her letter will upbraid him.“ 

«© You had better open it, Matilda.“ 
ſaid my aunt. 

& Not for the wet; Madam; it is a 
liberty J would not pretend to take 
„with Mr. Benſon, were he my huſband. 
1 ſhall not attempt ſuch a thing while 
« he is a ſtranger to me.” 

« ] cannot,” ſaid Miſs Seaton, „give 
« it into any perſon's hands but his it is 
« directed to, conſiſtent with; my promiſe 
« to my dying friend.” | 

Then the contents, © added Lady 
Wilmington, © muſt remain a ſecret, 
till 


ce 
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« til} Mr. Benſon can explain them to 
« Us.“ 

Pray, Matilda, ſaid Mr. D'Aubigny, 
& how came Lady Wilmington acquainted. 
« with your knowledge of Mr. Benſon 
« ſo well, as to take this trouble of in- 
« informing you of his true character, and 
bringing this young Lady to you with 
« ſuch proofs of his perfidy and baſeneſs 
«to a Lady whom he has injured ?”? | 

“ You muſt a her, Sir, for ſhe can 
«* beſt tell you.” 

„An affair of honour ch Mr. Ben- 
* ſon and Lord Averſton had together, 
and Miſs Conyers being mentioned, as 
* the cauſe of it, knowing his baſeneſs, 
s I determined to acquaint her with his 
real character.” | 

«It. was. exceedingly kind of you to 
4 warn her to ſhun the evils others of 
your ſex have experienced by his means. 
+ I hope ſhe will be on her guard.” 
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am obliged to Lady Wilmington 
< for her care, but it was nnneceſſary.“ 

« am forry, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, with an 
air which ſpoke her chagrin at the little 
importance I held her ſervices of, © that 
« 1 have taken up fo much of your time, 
* or have expoſed the fame of an un- 
« happy woman, who was of my family, 
« when you ſeem to conſider the informa- 4 
« tion of ſo little conſequence.” 

« You miſtake, Miſs Conyers,” ſaid my WW " 
aunt. * I ſuppoſe ſhe has been alfo de- 
« ceived by him, and wanted no further 
« proofs of what he is capable of.” 
1 am ſure,” added Mr. D”Aubigny, 
« Matilda has gratitude enough to value 
« your ſervices, Madam, and eſteem them 
« as ſhe ought.” 

« hope ſhe has,” replied Lady Wil- 
mington; * for had I not reſpected her 
« character, and feared ſo many charms 
« ſhould become the prey of a man ſo 
« baſe, fo — 

2 | At 
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At that moment a carriage ſtopped at 
the door, I thought it was Lord Aver- 
ſton's, and was preparing to leave the room, 

« Stay, Marilda,” ſaid Mr. D*Aubigny, 
„ inſiſt upon your ſtaying here—rely 
« upon me to ſee you uſed as you de- 
« ſerve,” 

I obeyed him, and reſumed my chair. 
A ſervant coming in, told me that the 
Dutcheſs of M , and Lady Stanton 
were at the door deliring to ſee me. 

„Me! You muſt miftake; I have not 
the honour of being known to either of 
« them.” | 

« They enquired for you, Madam.” 

« See them, by all means, Matilda,” ſaid 
Mr. D*Aubigny. © I have ſeen her Grace,” 
ſaid Lady Grigſby. The words were hardly 
uttered, when in came the Dutcheſs, fol- 
lowed by an old Lady, the benevolence 
of whoſe countenance prepoſſeſſed the be- 
holder in her favour. But who think you 
was cloſe behind her but Benſon himſelf. 

The 
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The moment I fixed my. eyes on him, I 
trembled : my knees refuſed to. ſupport 
my. weight, my whole frame was diſor. 
dered. Mr. Benſon, who I ſuppoſe ſaw 
the change in my countenance, and pre. 
ſaged the effect his ſudden appearance would 
have on me, payed attention only to my 
ſituation, and prevented my falling to the 
floor, by running towards me and catch- 
ing me in his arms. This, I imagine, 
interrupted Lady Grigſby in her train of 
compliments to the Dutcheſs, with whom 
ſhe was ſo taken up, that ſhe did not mind 
me. However, ſhe aſſiſted in recovering 
me: and when I came to myſelf, my diſ- 
treſs was encreaſed at finding myſelf till 
ſupported by Mr. Benſon. If there was 
a moment of my life in which his pre- 
ſence was capable of overwhelming me 
with ſhame and confuſion, it was that in 
which he appeared, when our mouths were 
full of him, and his conduct had been fo 
ſeverely arraigned. I thanked him for the 
trouble 
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trouble he had taken, and diſengaged my- 
ſelf from him. He bowed, but ſpoke 
not. His heart was too full, his eyes 
ſcemed filling too, they uttered the moſt 
tender language, but they alſo accuſed me. 
| was about to make an apology for my 
becing taken ill, when Mr. Benſon, turn- 
ing about to take his chair, exclaimed, 
«* Aſgill! my friend Aſgill here! Ah, 
« what have I to accuſe you of.” 
« Much,” replied Mr. D'Aubigny, with 
a ſmile. © But be compoſed, and I will 
« explain myſelf.” | 
Theſe words were myſterious to us. It 
appeared there was not only an intimacy, 
but a friendſhip ſubſiſting between the 
two gentlemen. Surpriſed at their tranſ- 


actions, neither of the Ladies had been 
ſeated. 


* I know not, Madam, how I all apo- 

* logize for my behaviour.“ 
There is no occaſion to offer any ex- 
* cuſe for it,” Miſs Conyers, ſaid her 
Grace, 
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Grace, taking me by the hand, and placing 
me in the chair next to that which ſhe af. 
ſumed herſelf. Lady Stanton ſeated herfelf 
on the other ſide of me. 

«I know not to what cauſe I ſhall 
attribute the honour your Grace has 
« done me.” WY 

1 was fo much agitated as I ſpoke, 
that my words were ſcarce intelligible. My 
eyes were fixed on the floor, for I dreaded 
looking up. Had you ſeen your poor friend, 
at that moment, Caroline, her ſtate was 
truly pitiable. 

Lou yourſelf are the only cauſe : the 
« merits of Miſs Conyers ſhould be uni- 
« yerſally reſpected. However, my dear,” 
added ſhe, in a lower voice, © your be- 
« haviour has partly explained the cauſe 
„of my viſit.” 

This anſwer did not ſerve to compoſe 
me. Lady Grigſby remained ſilent all this 
time : ſhe knew not what to do, nor could 


ſhe gueſs what would be the termination 
of 
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of this extraordinary meeting, Indeed an 
univerſal ſilence prevailed, Each fearful 
of ſpeaking, each waiting till ſome per- 
ſon began to join in the converſation.— 
At length Lady Wilmington addreſſed 
Mr. D' Aubigny. ; 

« think Sir I have had the honour 
« of ſeeing you at Sir Thomas Mitcomb's 
« ſometimes z but the change of your name, 
« and the alteration of ſome other circum- 
« ſtances, miſled me, and I hardly knew 
“you again.“ 

« You have ſeen me there, Madam: 
your father was my friend. Mr. Ben- 


„ ſon, you have not forgotten Lady Wil- 
* mington.” 


No, certainly; but my attention was 
e { much taken up, that I have unhap- 
* pily not been collected enough to pay 
* my compliments to her Ladyſhip in a 
proper manner.” 

« Perhaps it might have been more 
« agreeable to Mr. Benſon to have for- 


< gotten 
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« gotten me,” replied ſhe with a ſneet, 
which was far from diſcompoſing him, 
e Know no cauſe,” ſaid he, « that 
&« ſhould make me ſo.” “ 

« Theſe Ladies have been hinting a a very 
cc different ſtory, and giving a very different 
« account, Mr. Benſon. There is one part 
« of that Lady's family whom J ſuppoſe 
« you would not chuſe to remember.” 

« You ſurpriſe me! I believe not.” 

« Recollect yourſelf.” 

« muſt declare there is not.“ 

Ah, Sir,” ſaid Lady Wilmington, pre- 
venting Mr. D'Aubigny's reply, or ex- 
planation of the matter, * ſpare me, ſpare 
the memory of my unhappy friend; do 
ce not expoſe her frailties, and load me 
« with ſhame.” 

Madam,“ returned he, © the unhappy 
e Lacy has payed the tribute. of her fol- 
« hes, if they were ſuch, and juſtice ſhould 
% be done to her. She has left her com- 
„ mands for this Gentleman; and this 


young 
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young Lady ſhould bo informed that 
« the letter ſhe is entruſted with is ad- 
« dreſſed to him. He has been accuſed 
« in public, Lady Wilmington. He ſhould 
« meet with public cenſure for his miſ- 
« deeds, or be publicly cleared of the im- 
« putations he at preſent labours under.” 

« Now,” ſaid Mr. Benſon, ſtarting up, 
J am at no loſs to account for the evils 
„that have befallen me.” 

As he ſpoke, Lord Averſton entered the 
room. It is impoſſible to deſcribe” the 
- gonimment that was viſible in his coun- 
*. icnance, at ſeeing Mr. Benſon, the com- 
re WW 1477 that was preſent, and hearing the 
do WW latter end of his ſpeech. His Lordſhip's 
ne WW preſence did not prevent his proceeding. 

*] am no ſtranger to the many baſe and 
py uvillainous arts that have been practiſed 
ol- to traduce me. But this is the laſt hour 
uld Nin which they can pretend to have any 
m- longer exiſtence. Truth muſt at laſt 


this N burt through this cloud of calumny 
ang „and 


Tr 
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„and prejudice, however thick and dark, 
z and here am I to abide the teſt.” 
Lord Averſton, who was not a ſtranger 
to the plan of proceedings, and the ſcheme 
that was to have been executed, was not 
a little chagrined to find it interrupted in 
ſuch an extraordinary manner by the un- 
expected appearance of Mr, Benſon. Hoy- 
ever he was diſtreſſed in his preſence, he 
ſhewed it as little as poſſible; and bowing 
politely to Mr. Benſon as he paſſed him, 
croſſed the room to pay his reſpects to the 
Dutcheſs whom he was known to, then 
bowing to all the company round, took a 
chair without any ſigns of diſcompoſure, 
though I cannot imagine his heart was 
much at eaſe. As his appearance had in 
ſome meaſure checked the converſation, 
a general ſilence enſued. Mr. Benſon {till 
remained ſtanding waiting the reply to his 
addreſs, but finding nobody ſpoke, he 
applied to Mr: D*Aubigny. 
« You 
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« You mentioned a lady had a letter for 
© me, and hinted ſomething of accuſa- 
« tions,” | 

„This lady, Sir—That is Mr. Benſon, 
« Madam.” 

The poor girl roſe to deliver him the 
letter, but ſhe was ſo much agitated that 
it droped from her trembling hands before 
ſhe could reach it to him. He took it up. 

„This letter is for me, Madam. Pray 
who is it from?“ 

« Mrs. Adderley, Sir.” Her words 
dying on her tongue ;” ſhe added, with 
a faultering voice, © it was her laſt requeſt 
to me to deliver it into your hands, and 
„have now fulfilled it.” 

+* Compoſe yourſelf, Madam,” ſaid he, 
leading her to her chair, “and be not a- 
„ fraid to declare what I am not afraid to 
* hear. You ſaid it was her laſt requeſt. 
My heart preſages a mournful conſe- 
* quence from thoſe words, Does ſhe 
. 


Vol. V. M 6 Alas, 
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„ Alas, ſhe is no more.” 

He ſeemed much affected at theſe words. 
He hung his head, and appeared buried 
in thought. Lady Wilmington rouſed 
him from his reverie. Tour heart 
might alſo have preſaged, Sir, that her 
„death was accelerated by the means 
of a baſe and vile deſtroyer ; that ſhe 
< could not outlive the aggravated woes 
of being betrayed and abandoned, 
„Her wrongs are not buried with her, 
e they ſurvive in me. Injuries like thoſe 
e ſhe ſuffered, can never be overcome by 
%a generous ſpirit. Death can only re- 
* ſtore peace to a boſom that is torn with 
* the reflection of being deceived and 
% forſaken by thoſe we love.“ 

*« Unhappy woman,” laid he, with a 
mournfultone of voice; © I lament thy fate: 
« | lament alſo that you are thus miſrepre- 
« ſented ; but I will truſt to this evidence to 
e acquit us both. This is her hand,” ſaid he, 


looking attentively at the ſuperſcription of 
the 


c« 
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letter. I once before was honoured with 
« 2 letter from her, and this character is 
exactly like her's. Now to the proof: 
« Madam,” continued he, turning to me, 
« as all this affair has been laid together 
« to prejudice me in your good opinion, 
« and as I happily have come time enough 
« to clear up this matter, I ſhall entreat 
« the favour of you to break open this 
« letter, and to judge from the contents of 
« jt whether I deſerve the character that 
lady has given me.” 

He held the letter towards me, but had 
he given me the world I could not have 
broke the ſeal. 

beg you will excuſe me,” was all I 
was capable of ſaying. He ſaw and re- 
lieved my confuſion, 

„Mr. Afgill, if I am to know you by 
that name any longer, let me beg you 
to perform that friendly office, and com- 
municate the contents of it.“ 
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With pleaſure,” ſaid he, pulling out 
his ſpectacles, and making the neceſſary 
preparations for reading the tremendous 
epiſtle, which was to fix the fate of Mr, 
Benſon. All remained buried in atten- 
tion, as ſtill, as ſilent as death. He read: 

A generous mind, conſcious of having 
e offended, cannot pardon itſelf, All at- 
e tempts to diſguiſe or palliate actions 
« which will not bear the teſt, are vain, 
« Truth and virtue will not ſuffer an im- 
« poſition of that nature; ſelf- accuſation, 
<« ſelf-conviction will not be ſilent; and 
« remorſe and horror are the conſequences 
<« of theſe upbraidings. In vain, Benſon, 
« did I think by flying into the country 
to loſe the remembrance of my trani- 
« preſſion. Solitude gave me only more 
« leiſure to reflect on the part I had acted, 
and ſhame and repentance came too late. 
“ had not forgotten you, and the recol- 
election that in giving way to the im— 
« pulle 
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« pulſe of paſſion, I had rendered myſelf 


% unworthy of you, encreaſed my trou- 

„ble. Alas, Benſon, I was cheap in your 

« eyes, I was deſpicable in my own. Shame 

« and confuſion waited on me in my moſt 

e retiree privaciesz and though conceal- 

« ed from you, and the reſt cf the world, 

« yet the ſelf-approving heart was wanting, 

and I ſhuned every body. Theſe humi- 

« lating reflections would alone have de- 

« ſtroyed me: and they began to operate, 

“for my health viſibly decayed, when J 

found a witneſs of our unhappy loves 
* would contribute to propagate his mo- 
* ther's diſhonour. Nature and humanity 
* forbade me to deſtroy an innocent. He 
* may live perhaps to exccrate his wretched 
parent, and curſe her name that has entail- 
* ed diſgrace on him. The thought is too 
* dreadtul to ſupport! Can I live to meet my 
* child's reproaches? Can I ſurvive his 
* upbraidings? Yet, Benſon, dear Ben- 
* jon, I could have lived for his ſake, fur 
M 3 the 
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« the ſake of the image of his lovely fa- 
« ther; at this moment the object of my 
« wiſhes, the delight of my heart. I could 
* with to live only upon that account : 
« but it is now too late. I die, adorable 
« youth — I die—Farewell — In parting 
« with you, and your dear repreſentative, 
« I relinquiſh every thing that is dear to 


« me. Grieve not at the puniſhment 1 


« have inflicted on myſelf : as mine was the 
*« puilt, mine ſhould be the fuffering. 
Lou made me no vows, I have none to 
« abſolve you from; nor ſhould vou have 
heard from me now, but to recommend the 
«© boy to your care and protection, who 
* may one day prove himſelf worthy to be 
* your ſon. I know your worth, your ho- 
e nour: ſhort a time as 1 was acquainted 
« with you I ſaw your virtues. They will 
e not ſuffer you to load my memory with 
an unkind reflection, and your genero- 
« fity will make you conceal from the 


poor child his unhappy mother's faults. 
| One 
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„One thing more, never let my couſin, 
« whom I muſt look upon as the cauſe of 
« my fall, know my weakneſs. Lady 
« Wilmington will triumph in having eſ- 
« caped the ſnare that entangled me, Her 
« heart is too callous to experience any of 
« thoſe delicate ſenſations that may ariſe 
« from love, friendſhip, or pity. Let not 
that ungenerous heart rejoice in my dif- 
grace. I need not recommend your 
child to you any more: your tenderneſs 
* will exceed my wiſhes, and I am in no 
« fear for his welfare, or the treatment he 
* will receive from you on his mother's 
« account, The lady who gives you this 
has the care of him at prefent, and will 
direct you where to find him, that is the 
* reafon why I have enjoined her to deliver 
* this into your own hands. 

My cares are now over: my account 
* with this world is ſettled, and I truſt my 
* ſufferings here will expiate my crimes in 
the next. Once more adieu. Live long 

M 4 and 
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« and happy, live for the ſake of the poor 
„child who depends totally on you his 
e only friend, as a friend only; for I have 
taken care that he ſhall not be chargea- 
« ble to you. If when you read this, 
« Benſon, much- loved Benſon, you ſhall 
„ ſhed one tear to my memory, it will be 
« an ample recompence for all the woes 
« ſuſtained by 


( ARA. ADDERLEY.” 


He ceaſed. During the reading of this 
letter, Mr. Benſon, whoſe ſoul was all at- 
tentive to Mr. D'Aubigny's words, was ſo 
much affected as he read, that the tears 
fell from his eyes, I believe unknown to 
him ; mine were not dry. 

„One tear,” ſaid he, when he recovered 


himſelf, a thouſand ! unhappy woman, 


« whoſe memory has been ſo unjuſtly ac- 
« cuſed, ſo baſely traduced, to anſwer the 
« vileſt purpoſes. And, but for the clear- 
« ing of my own fame, where it is necel- 

« ſary 
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« ſary to my exiſtence to have a juſt opi- 
« opinion of me eſtabliſhed, I would not 
« have expoſed that letter for a world. 
« Your commands ſhall be ſacred, much- 
« lamented ſhade ! I will obey them to the 
« utmoſt of my power. It is now my bu- 
« ſineſs to apologize to you, Madam,” 
continued he, addreſſing me, © for ruſhing 
« ſ9 unexpectedly into your preſence : but 
« I could abſtain from ſeeing you no long- 
«er, I came here to do juſtice to myſelf, 
* and to wipe away thoſe aſperſions which 
« have been ſo falſly, ſo injuriouſly thrown. 
upon me. Behold in me, Madam, no 
longer the needy, infamous adventurer, 
* a man who exceeds in fortune and rank. 
* any of his rivals to your favour: but 
ho is moſt wretched in that very cir- 
«* cumſtance, if he ſhall find that the faults. 
* committed by George Benſon cannot be 
* expiated by Earl Stanton; a title that 
„will be only additional miſery to me, if. 
* I cannot ſhare it with you.” 
M 5 L would, 
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I would, if I could, explain to you the 
various paſſions that hurried through my 
| breaſt at that moment. It is impoſſible: 
they were pleaſing, they were diſtreſſing. I 
could not ſpeak ; I knew not what to ſay, 
had I been able. My poor heart fluttered 
to that degree, I was in a ſtate of abſolute 
pain, Mr. D'Aubigny, who I ſuppoſe 
ſaw doubt and ſurprize in the countenances 
of the company at this declaration, ſtepped 
forwards : 

It is true,” ſaid he, I know it to be 
«true. Riſe, Matilda.“ 

I knew not his intent ; but obeyed him 
without heſitating. He took me by the 
hand, and led me towards Lord Stanton. 

have been, under another character, 
* the witneſs to the affection this Noble- 
*© man has entertained for you, Matilda. 
* I know his virtue, his honour : they are 
* untainted, His love, his fidelity, are 
« uncommon iti this age: they are the more 
* to be prized. This Lady, young Lord, 


—Y 
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« is my ward, my relation : ſhe loves you. 
« But learn the value of the gift ſhe is go- 
« ing to make you, and which I accord to. 
In this good, this lovely girl, you ſee 
the daughter of that friend whoſe loſs I 
© to this hour lament, whoſe memory I re- 
« yere and honour. In her you ſee the 
« daughter of the virtuous, the adorable 
« Adeline, whoſe fate you have wept. She 
« is the repreſentative of all her mother's 
good qualities, Look down, bleſſed ſpi- 
« rits of my departed friends, from where 
you ſit enthroned in bliſs : approve my 
act, and ſee me with pleaſure join their 
hands; inſpire them with your virtues, 
« and they muſt be happy. Take her, 
* Stanton, take her from my hands, May 
your days be crowned with bliſs and 
« joy 122 
He could ſpeak no more. Tears, which 
tan down his venerable cheeks, choaked 
his utterance: he laid his hands upon our 
heads in a ſilent rapture of joy. 
M 6 * 
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will take her,” ſaid Lord Stanton, 

eas the beſt, the choiceſt gift of heaven; 

„as that I will reſpect, as that I will love 
her! 

I could not refuſe his embrace. 


But yet, Matilda, there is another duty 
„ to pay. My mother will not refuſe to 
pbleſs her child.” 

He led me to Lady Stanton. The good 
Lady was diſſolved in tears of tenderneſs. 
We ſpontaneonſly ſunk before her. 
My children, my dear children,” ſaid 
ſhe, my prayers ſhall never fail to aſcend 
* to heaven to crown you with everlaſting 
* happineſs.” 

She raiſed and embraced me. The 
Dutcheſs took me from her, and compli— 
mented herſelf on the proſpect of being al- 
lied to me. Lady Stanton approached 
Mr. D'Aubigny, 
« What thanks are to be given to you, 
Sir, who have conferred ſuch an ineſti— 
* mable gift on my ſon?” . 


« None, 


hed 


you, 


one, 
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“ None, my Lady. I have done your 


« ſon juſtice, and congratulate you on his 


« happineſs. But as I am to do juſtice, 
« rewards cannot attend every body. This 
Lady, Lord Stanton, is the ſiſter of 
„Mr. Harper, as that is his daughter, 
« whoſe name was changed to Conyers, to 
« poſſeſs an eſtate. How then will you, 
« Lady Grigſby, be able to anſwer for the 
« juſt execution of the truſt he repoſed in 
«you? Was it to perſecute his child, and 
% to render her unhappy, that he com- 
« mitted the care of her to you? Words 
dare incapable of expreſſing my ſenſe of 
« your conduct, or the reſemtment I have 
* entertained. But for Matulda's fake 1I 
e ſhall be ſilent. Lady Wilmington ſhould 
* have taken care to have matters placed 
in a clearer light, before ſhe undertook 
« the invidious attempt that has been ſo 
% happily defeated and expoſed. To her 


« 1 leave the ſtings of dilappointed envy 
and malice.” 


« I did 
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« did not imagine, Lady Grigſby, that 
« you would ſuffer this old ruffian to in- 
„ ſult me in your houſe. Miſs. Seaton, let 
« us leave them to themſelves.” 
« I have ſome buſinſes with Lord Stan- 
* ton, Madam, and chooſe to ſtay be- 


6 hind.” 


« Then take your choice,” replied ſhe in 


a rage, as ſhe flew out of the room. Lord 
Averſton had been a ſilent ſpectator of what 
it is to be ſuppoſed was not very agreeable 
to him, and roſe to take his leave. 
« Stay, my Lord. I made bold to have 
« you ſent for; and, before you go, 1 
* muſt beg leave to return you this packet 
« of your letters. Mr. Rogers, who diſ- 
* claims all further connexion or acquain- 
* tance with your Lordſhip, charged me 
* to deliver them into your own hands. 
« You know the contents too well to deſire 
% to have them expoſed.” 
& I equally deſpiſe your inſinuations,“ 
replied he, with ſome warmth, putting the 
letters 
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letters in his pocket at the ſame time, © and 


« the anger of the ungenerous raſcal who 


« betrayed my confidence. I can fee, Sir, 
« that the deſign of ſending for me here 
« was to inſult me; but I would have you 
« know, Sir, that I will not ſuffer it, or 
« any other attempt to injure my fame, to 
go unpuniſhed.“ 

As he ſeemed to include Lord Stanton 
in his threat, he replied, he was very wil- 
ling to anſwer as Lord Stanton, what he 
had done as Mr. Benſon. 

% You will have occaſion for all your 


« fortitude, Lord Averſton,” ſaid Mr. 


D'Aubigny. © Mr. Bingham is in town: 
he has diſcovered the wrongs you have 
done his daughter, and you will have an 
«* jnjured father alſo to account with.” 
This ſeemed to ſtagger him a little. But 
he ſoon recovered himſelf. 
« If I ſtay here any longer,” faid he, 
* my rage will get the better of my reaſon ; 
* and 
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<« and the 3 I owe — Ladies. I 
© know my time.“ | 
He bowed cl to the Lale and 
left the ſcene of his diſgrace. 
+ Thoſe letters, Madam” ſaid Mr. D' Au- 
bigny, addreſſing himſelf to Lady Grigſby, 
e contain very ſevere ſtrictures upon your 
conduct, though he bargained with you to 
« be his friend.“ 
She was too much humbled even to ven- 
ture at a reply. Miſs Seaton then began 
to apologize for the part ſhe had been con- 
ftrained to act in this manner; aſſuring us 
that, had ſhe followed Lady Wilmington's 
directions in every particular, ſhe ſhould 
have more cauſe to be aſhamed of her con- 
duct. She was ſoon made perfectly eaſy 
on that ſcore; and Lady Stanton took her 
aſide, I ſuppoſe to enquire after the child 
that had been committed to her care. 
et is neceſſary,” ſaid Mr. D'Aubigay, 
before we go any farther, to explain to 
« you, Lord Stanton, my reaſon for going 
2 under 
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« under the name of Aſgill for ſo long a | 
« time, You have heard me give an ac- 

count of myſelf already. In the many 1 
« troubles and diſtreſſes which I experien- | 
% ced, I found it very convenient to aſſume 
« a name foreign to my own. It was this 
«* which I took. When the kindneſs and 1 
« generoſity of my friend rendered me inde- 
« pendent, I reſumed my family- name. | 
He committed this daughter, the child 1 


: at whoſe birth, her mother, never-enough 

* „to be lamented, left this world, to the 1 
4 care of his ſiſter ; nevertheleſs giving me 1 
. * a controuling power over all her actions. | 


This truſt has employed all my time and | 
N thoughts ſince his death. She has been 
ly WW © my only care; and my friendſhip for 
er that charming couple, perpetuated in | 
id this their offspring, has reconciled me to '| 

* the world, She was heireſs to a great. | 
% WW © fortune; and the relation, who inſiſted 
to I © ſhe ſhould change her name to Conyers, 
ing WW * encreaſed it. It appeared evidently to 1 


me, 
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i me, that when I became the oſtenſible 
guardian to a Lady ſo lovely in herſelf, 
and with the additional attraction of a 
large fortune, I ſhould be continually ſo- 
& licired on her account. I determined to 
et her pleaſe herſelf, after having given 
her an education that ſhould enable her 
« to judge between right and wrong. To 
« purſue my plan, I took my former name, 
* and never appeared in public in my real 
character. Mr. D*Aubigny was no where 
to be found, whilſt Matilda knew that 
« I had a power of preventing any thing 
« being done to prejudice her, or con- 


« ſtrain her inclinations. I thank heaven, 


« every thing has turned out happily, Now 
4 have no more to manage, and will 
© retire to my grave in peace.” 

„No, my friend,” replied Lord Stanton, 
embracing him, © live long, hve with us, 
and be to the daughter of your friend, 
* and the man you have made happy in 

| « the 
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« the poſſeſſion of her, what you were to 
« her father and the lovely Adeline.“ 

« Come, come,” ſaid the Dutcheſs, < we 
have had ſufficient explanations at pre- 
« ſent, let us finiſh them at ſome other 
* time, I inſiſt upon your all going to 
dinner with me, We ſhall be alone, 


« for the Duke 1s gone into the country 
this morning.“ 


Mr. Benſon,—I mean Lord Stanton; 


I ſhall always call him Benſon, tho', look- 
ed at me to demand my conſent. 
« If Lady Grigſby went.” 


Lady Grigſby was all compliance. Her 


Grace, Lady Stanton, Lady Grigſby and 
I, went in the Dutcheſs's coach. Miſs 
Seaton, excuſed herſelf, Mr. D' Aubigny 


and Lord Stanton, in an elegant chariot 
that had been juſt built for him. In the 


afternoon, under pretence of ſhewing me 


ſome original paintings, which he ſaid the 
Duke had lately purchaſed, he drew me 


into 
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into a room, at a diſtance from the com- 
pany. % 

% Now, Miſs Conyers,” ſaid he, ] 
© muſt entreat you to regard a reality in. 
e ſtead of a repreſentation. Happy as 1 
„have been this day in the kindneſs of 
« Mr. D'Aubigny, yet I have had the mor- 
« tification to find you paſſive.” 

I was going to repeat this converſation 
to you; but I cannot, Caroline, ſhame 
prevents me. I was too condeſcending 
to him. But, in truth, there was no re- 
fiſting him. I wall-bury it in ſilence there- 
fore, and leave it to your imagination to 
judge of the raptures that inſpire two 
virtuous hearts 9 . L 
truth and each other. | 

In looking over what have been writ- 
ing, I am afraid my ſweet friend will find 
me ſometimes too circumſtantial and te- 
dious; ſhe muſt pardon and indulge me 
in the pleaſure I take in repeating thoſ 
tranſactions from which I have derived 

| {0 
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ſo much happineſs. I would alſo tell you 
how happy I am, if I could find words 
to expreſs my ſenſe of it, or this paper 
was able to contain it, But you muſt be 
tired of reading it by this time. Then, 
adieu, Caroline, and be aſſured that no 
change of place or ſtation ſhall prevent 
my being ſtill and ever thy affectionate 


triend, | 
MarTi.Da Conyers. 


8SSSBSBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE 
LETTER. XCV.., 
To James HiLcrove, Efq. 


[This letter to Mr. Hilgrove contains the 
recapitulation of what had paſſed to the 
ſame purport as that of Miſs Conyers; 
but her letter being more circumſtantial 
the Editor preferred it. He has there- 
fore omitted the firſt part of this letter 
and only commences it where Miſs Con- 
yers leaves off.] 


A 
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Change ſo exceedingly unexpected 
would have rendered me truly hap. 
'Py, had my ſuſpicions been quieted on one 
head. I had obſerved, that Matilda's be- 
haviour, during the ſcene which I have very 
_ faithfully deſcribed to you, ſeemed to be 
entirely paſſive. She obeyed the com- 
mands of her guardian, whom from hence- 
forth I ſhall call by his real name of D' Au- 
bigny, without heſitation. This conduct 
was ſo very foreign from that I had been 
taught from her declaration to Miſs Clin- 
ton, that I could not reconcile it to myſelf, 
I made every allowance for her agitation, 
and the confuſion ſhe mult neceſſarily have 
undergone, at coming to an explanation 
before a company to the greater part of 
which ſhe was a ſtranger. In ſhort I want- 
ed to have that buſineſs explained, and to 
know whether ſhe really poſſeſſed the ſame 
ſentiments for me that ſhe had before my 


abrupt retreat. The acceptance of the 
Dutcheſs's invitation, by Lady Grigſby, 


gave 
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gave me an opportunity of learning what 
I wanted to know, After dinner I found 
a means of engaging Miſs Conyers alone 
under pretence of ſhewing her ſome ori- 
ginal pictures, which the Duke had late- 
ly purchaſed. I expreſſed the ſenſe of my 
happineſs, and rejoiced in the unexpect- 
ed alteration in my affairs : 

„But, Matilda, I have not yet had 
the joy to hear that your heart has ap- 
« proved the diſpoſition made by Mr. 


' « D*Aubigny, nor do I yet know whether 
* * you have revoked the cruel ſentence 
elf, 6 — L 

*. you paſſed againſt me. 


I pauſed : ſhe was ſilent alſo as if wait- 
ing for the concluſion of what I was to 
lay : and finding that I had finiſhed 

* You are exceeding ingenious in tor- 
* menting yourſelf,” ſaid ſhe, with a 
ſmile. To what purpoſe? I know of 
* none: only tell me, Lord Stanton, what 
* you require.“ 

] want to hear you acknowledge that 

; 2 cc you 
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« you were impoſed upon by my enemies, 
and that I did not deſerve that appear- 
s ance of reſentment.” 

« But what apology are you to make 
<« for having impoſed upon me? Or if 
* you have really ſuffered as you pretend 
« you have, how will you excuſe it to 
„ yourſelf being the author of your own 
* woes ?” 

As to my having impoſed upon you, 
„ ſincerely implore your forgiveneſs. It 
« was the only deceit I have practiſed, and 
credit me, it ſhall be the laſt; as to the 
« woes I have brought on myſelf by that 
e conduct, though they were very ſevere 
« while they laſted, yet the preſent pro- 
<« ſpect of felicity has obliterated the re- 
„ membrance of them. Under the cha- ; 
<* racter I aſſumed I had the only chance k 
of knowing your ſentiments void of dit- 
“ guiſe, and if I ſhall ſtill find that ac. 
% quainting you with the reality of my 


e fi:uation has made no change in your 
« fen- 
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„ ſentiments, I ſhall be then moſt hap- 
cc py.” 

« I know not,” ſaid the lovely girl, 
with a betwitching ſmile, © that you 
« have any reaſon to doubt it.“ 

« Then you will not forget in Lord 
« Stanton, the happy, the favoured George 
* Benſon.” 

„ hope you will not give me cauſe,” 
replied ſhe archly. 

Never, never,” ſaid I, catching her 
in my arms, and preſling the adorable 
maid to my enraptured breaſt. 

«I will, I muſt believe you, my 
* Lord,” 

It is out of my power, dear Hilgrove, 
to repeat all this converſation to you: ſuſ- 
fice it to ſay, that I obtained every ac- 


knowledgement from her that I could de- 


fire, to convince me that her heart was not 
eſtranged from me, and that the malice of 
my enemies, operating with my own myſ- 
terious behaviour, had obliged her to uſe 
Vol. V. N me 
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me with ſuch ſeverity; that they had 
taken advantage of her paſſions, and ſpi- 
rited her up to abandon me. I failed not 
to clear myſelf of every accuſation that 
had been uſed againſt me; and I had the 
heart-felt ſatisfaction to find her the ſame 
amiable, tender, compaſſionate girl I ador- 
ed. As all my enjoyment was in her com- 
pany, time paſſed unheeded away, whilſt 
I hung upon her accents with tranſport 
and delight; but prudence ſuggeſted to 
her, that our long abſence from the com- 
pany would be obſerved, and render us 
ridiculous: I obeyed her requeſt, and led 
her back. Our retreat had not paſſed un- 
noticed; and when we returned, a ſigni- 
ficant ſmile from the Dutcheſs gave me 
to underſtand, that ſhe knew our employ- 
ment. Mr. D*Aubigny did not let the 
matter paſs in ſilence. 

„While you have been entertaining 
« yourſelt,” ſaid he, © we have alſo. been 
engaged in a coaſultation to promote 
. © your 


th 
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« your happineſs, and if we can, ſecure 
« it; the continuance of it muſt always 
remain in your power. All delays are 
« not without danger, and the ſooner we 
e attain the end of our wiſhes the dearer 
is the enjoyment of them. Expecta- 
tion for a long time palls the appetite ; 
« the imagination grows languid, and, like 
« a ſubtle ſpirit expoſed to the air, loſes 
e its ſtrength and poignancy, and becomes 
« dead and vapid. For this reaſon we 
« have been in your abſence propoſing a 
« ſpeedy union, This day fortnight is 
« fixed upon, and we ſhall contrive to get 
« every thing ready in that time, If ei- 
ther of you have any objections, men- 
« tion them.” 

* I know of none,” replied I: © if 
«* Miſs Conyers has none.“ 

She remained ſilent. 

It was an excellent proverb invented 
for the ladies,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, © that filence gave conſent; as 

: N 2 „ ſuch 
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« ſuch I ſhall conſtrue Matilda's taciturni- 
ty: therefore as your friends and rela- 
tions only are preſent, it may not be 
* 1mproper to mention a few words that 
relate to buſineſs. Marriage-ſettlements 
* are not conſidered by me in the ſame 
« light that they are by many people who 
very often make bad uſes of them, 
There is no accounting for the caprice 


of the human heart; nor can the paſ- 


* fions or prejudices of parents be guard- 


* ed againſt, but by a legal agreement to 


« do juſtice to all their children, This 
prevents future conteſts : but this ex- 
cellent method is prevented when a wo- 
„man takes advantage of her admirer's 
* regard for her, and inſiſts upon ſuch 
« terms, as ſhe has no right either to de- 
e mand or expect, he then becomes a 
e ſhave to the woman he has bought at an 
« extravagant price; and if you will allow 
« me to ſpeak my ſentiments, I muſt con- 


« ſider it at all events as a very dear bar- 


6 gain, 
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„gain. However, as I ſuppoſe there is 
« no deſign between you of circumvent- 
« ing each other, or gaining the moſt ad- 
« yantageous terms, I ſhall deſire to know 
„in what manner you propoſe ſettling 
« this matter.“ 

« For my ſhare, my good friend, I 
« ſhall leave the affair entirely to you: I 
« can have no intereſt henceforward ſepa- 
« rate from this lady's.” 

„Well then,” replied he, © I will beg 


« the favour of this good lady,” addreſſ- | 


ing himſelf to my mother, “to aſſiſt 
« me.” | 
She nodded conſent. This was the hap- 
pieſt ſun that ever ſhone upon me: not 
only from the enjoyment I received that day, 
but from the proſpe&t I had of a conti- 
nuance of it. My doubts were all reſolv- 
ed, my ſuſpicions cleared, and my heart 
was .at eaſe, The pleaſure I had taſted, 
only gave me a wiſh for more; and my 
N 3 whole 
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whole thoughts were occupied in the con- 
templation of the adorable Matilda. 

It was now neceſſary to undeceive OReilly 
alſo, to whoſe friendſhip and regard I was 
ſo much indebted. He was retired before 
I arrived at my lodgings. In the morn- 
ing our meeting was as uſual, and I in- 
formed him of the happy change in my 
circumſtances, with regard to Matilda. 
He congratulated me upon my thinking 
myſelf happy. Still his prejudices were 
as ftrong as ever : but he confeſſed to me, 
nevertheleſs, that if there was any one 
could make him change his opinion of 
the ſex, it was Miſs Conyers. Breakfaſt 
was brought in, and with it Frank de- 
hvered a meſſage, in which, as he had 
been inſtructed, he gave me a title which 
O Reilly never had conceived to belong 
to me. Before he could recover from his 
ſurpriſe, a ſervant from the Dutcheſs came 
with Lady Stanton's defire that I would 
remain at home till a particular hour, as 


ſhe 
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ſhe intended to call on me. As he had 
taken great care not to fail in addreſſing 
me with y Lord, and your Lordſhip, this 
encreaſed O Reilly's aſtoniſhment. I could 
not help enjoying it in ſilence. When we 
were left to ourſelves, it was ſome time 
before he could aſk me the reaſon of this 
change in my addreſs. 

This alteration in your title,” ſaid he, 
% makes me unhappy : not that I repine 
at your being placed in a more elevated 
« ſituation than J am, but becauſe by that 
means we ſhall be deprived of that equa- 
e lity which conſtitutes the continuance 
and reality of friendſhip.” | 

« Aſſure yourſelf, my dear O Reilly, 
that it ſhall make no difference between 
* us. We may, and will, enjoy the ſame 
* intimacy, the ſame familiarity, as when 


„you only knew me for plain George 


* Benſon,” 
I then informed him that the Lady Stan- 
ton, who was to call on me, was my mother; 
| that 
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that I had acquainted her with the obli. 
gations I was under to him, and that be- 
ing deſirous to return him her thanks, 
ſhe took this opportunity of calling on 
me. As I ſpoke, never was man affected 
with a more diſtreſſing confuſion. He 
bluſhed, and laboured under the greateſt i 


embarraſſment. h 

« You have wronged me,” replied he, N 

« in magnifying my nothings into ſervices, t 

« | ſhall be aſhamed to ſee the Lady: el 

« ſhe will think me a vain-glorious boaſt- d 
ing fellow, who makes a merit of ſery- 

« ing his friend.” tl 


« You miſtake, dear O Reilly. The ti 
« old Lady has more penetration than tc 


e that. She eſteems you as your kind- to 
« nefles to me deſerve.” as 
She arrived as we had finiſhed our con- br 


verſation. The manner in which O Reilly fee 

received and returned the compliments ch. 

ſhe paid him, gave me an high opinion be 

of his politeneſs and good ſenſe. At her WM pri 
| requeſt, 
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requeſt, he accompanied us to look at 
an houſe, ready-furniſhed, till we ſhould 
be able to get one to our liking, In 
our way we called upon Miſs Conyers, 
who, remembring the part that O Reilly 
had heretofore acted, could not help bluſh- 
ing at his appearance. I have the great 
happineſs to find that my mother 1s pleaſed 
| with my choice of Matilda; nay, I begin: 
to grow jealous already, leſt ſhe ſhould 
: IU cngroſs too great a ſhare of my good La- 
— dy's affection, 
N I wait with impatience, my dear James, till. 
the day comes which ſhall unite me to Ma- 
e Wl tilda for ever. And if any thing could add 
n WM io my ſatisfaction that day, it would be 
d- WW to fee my friend alſo make the ſame vows 
as I ſhall, Come then, dear Hillgrove, 
n- bring with thee the dear object of thy af- 
ly WW fection, the future partner of thy heart, 
ats thy troubles and thy pleaſures. Let us. 
be joined to our reſpective wives in the 
preſence of each other, that by hereafter: 
| re- 


err. &c 


recollecting that we were reciprocally wit- 
neſſes to the ſolemn promiſes we made, 
we ſhall ever, upon that account, adhere 
more ſtrictly to them. 

I conſider myſelf in the light of a man 
» who has eſcaped from ſome imminent dan- 
ger, the recollection of which is ſo ter- 
rible, that I can hardly aſſure myſelf that 
] am in ſafety. But ſuch is the ſtate of 
man! Our happineſs is but comparative, 
and the ſecurity of my prefent ſituation 
is heightened, and the pleaſure encreaſed 
by the remembrance of the miſery I en- 
cured : So true are words of the poet: 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe, 
We every bliſs muſt gain, 

That heart can ne'r a tranſport know, 
That never felt a pain. 


Dear James, comply with my requeſt, 
Be expeditious, for J can't delay, I can 
ſubſcribe myſelf, with truth, 


Your's, STANTON. 


TRE END. 


